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Price, 25 cents 


IIS little book supplies interesting supplemen- 
tary reading,with an easy vocabulary and short, 
simple sentences which bring it within the grasp 

of first year pupils. Five types of Indians have 
been selected, whose history will appeal especially 


to children. Their food, shelter, clothing, manners, 
and customs have been worked out ia story form, the 
life of a little Indian child being used as a center in 
each instance. Accompanying each lesson is a story 
chosen from Indian myths and legends. The numer- 
ous pictures are both artistic and educative. 
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TWO POEMS FOR STUDY 


THE ANCIENT MARINER (Coleridge) and 
THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL (Lowell) have for 
some time been among the books recommended for 
reading in the secondary schools. The two poems 
may well be studied together. They have things 
about them that are alike, and things that are dif- 
ferent, and therefore may readily be compared so as 
to cultivate the literary taste by a definite, systematic 
method. 


These two poems have been edited with notes 
and introduction by Professor Paul of the University 
of Illinois, prefaced by an illuminating Editorial 
Note by Professor E. E. Hale, Jr. Excellent por- 
traits of the two famous poets are included. A 
winning little book is the combined result. 


In Manila paper, 12 1-2 cents; in cloth, 20 cents. 
Discounts to schools in quantities. 

This is No. 63 of our favorite Standard Litera- 
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HERE wasa lad in our town, 
And he was wond’rous wise. 
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There was no scratching then. 
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A NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR WENTWORTH 


Wentworth’s 
Elementary Algebra 
PUBLISHED MARCH 16, 1906 


The examples and problems in this book have been 
selected and graded with great care. 

At the request of many teachers a sufficiently full 
treatise on graphs and several pages of exercises in 
physics have been introduced. 

Many examples have been worked out to exhibit 
the best methods of dealing with different classes of 
problems. Brief treatments of limits, series, inde- 
terminate coetticients, four-place logarithms, and 
permutations and combinations have been introduced. 


TWO REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS 


The present book seems to me adequate for sec- 
ondary school purposes and its material is admirably 
arranged. 


MASON S. STONE, 
Superintendent of Education, Vermont. 


Its fresh examples and new features, which are 
admirably adapted to present day needs, hold one’s 
interest to the end. Wentworth has always been a 
favorite, but this is an improvement on an old friend. 


J.D. HOWLETT, 
Principal Plymouth (Mass.) High School. 
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BOOK SEVEN 


of this Series is now ready for delivery. Sample copies will be 
mailed, postpaid, for 55 cents. 

For the convenience of the New England teachers, we are pleased 
to announce that a complete line of our publications are on sale at 
the store of J. L. Hammett & Company, Boston, Mass. 


THE PRANG SUMMER SCHOOL 


for Drawing will be conducted for three weeks, beginning July 
Twenty-third, 1906. Announcements and detailed information 
will be sent upon request. 
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WESTFIELD(MASS.)NORMAL SCHOOL ALUMNI, 


Eighty-six graduates of the Westfield State Normal 
school attended the second annual banquet held April 21 at 
the Hotel Westminster, Boston. Preceding the dinner a re- 
ception was held in the hotel parlors. After the banquet 
the president, Hosea S. Ballou of Brookline, spoke of the 
formation of the Westfield alumni in Eastern Massachu- 
setts into a regularly organized association. The com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose presented a constitution, 
which was accepted by the organization, making any grad- 
uate of the school eligible to membership. A telegram 
was sent to George B. Cortelyou, ’82, postmaster-general, 
conveying the greetings of those present. Letters were 
read from Mr. Cortelyou and J. Silas Diler of Washington. 
Clarence A, Brodeur, principal of the school, Dr. Marcus 
White, ’82, principal of the New Britain, Conn., Normal 
school, and George A. Walton made the principal 
addresses. . 

It was voted to hold the next banquet in Boston, April, 
1907. The following is the list of officers for the coming 
year: President, Herbert H. Bates, Cambridge; vice- 
president, Emma F. Lay, Whitinsville; secretary and 
treasurer, Thomas McAllister, Newtonville; directors, 
W. Lawrence Murphy, Dr. H. S. Gay, and M. H. Sullivan, 
all of Boston. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO SITUATION. 
A PEN PICTURE BY MADISON BABCOCK. 


San Francisco, Cal., 
April 23, 1906. 

My dear Winship: I know you will be anxious 
to hear what of the educational conditions here now 
that the awful disaster is over. 

To-day the schools were to open after two weeks’ 
vacation. Many teachers, parents, and pupils were 
in the country when the shock came at about 5.20 
Wednesday morning. No language can give any 
adequate idea of the horror of the moment; which 
was to be followed by the worst conflagration of 
modern times. The fire started on Third street, 
two blocks from the Palace, below Market. 
The cause, one of the electrical operators in a 
‘power house told me, was broken wires that were 
heavily charged. The water mains were broken by 
the earthquake, which tells the rest. But for the 
fire the damage would have been inconsiderable. 
All of the great hotels are gone. The unfinished 
Fairmount that was to be the greatest hotel in the 
world, with the princely Flood, Crocker, Stanford, 
and other residences’ on Knob hill, are in ruins. 
The Hopkins art gallery caught fire about eight 
o’clock Thursday morning, and was in ruins a half- 
hour later. Every bank building faded like gos- 
samer before the sweep of the flames. All vaults 
are in good condition, and when business is re- 
sumed there will be no runs upon deposits. 

Through the heroism of a few men the United 
States mint was saved with its millions of treasure. 
The new post-office was damaged some by the 
earthquake, while the fire scarcely touched it. 

The Lowell mission and Girls’ high were saved. 
The Spring Valley, Hancock, Broadway, Jobn 
Swett, Denman, Adams, Lincoln, Longfellow, 
Franklin, Mission, all grammar schools, were 
burned, as were also the Humboldt Evening high, 
Polytechnic high, and Commercial high, together 
with the following primaries—Cooper, LaFayette, 
Peabody, Irving, Redding, Harrison, Whittier, 
Starr King, Jefferson, and Marshall. 

It is impossible to forecast what will be done 
with the schools. At present every attention is 
being paid to the housing and feeding of the home- 
less, which is being done in a masterful way. I 
stood and looked at a line of five hundred who were 
being served provisions for breakfast yesterday 
‘morning. They received abundance and a variety. 
There were in that line all classes and nationalities. 
The high-toned American was preceded by a 


Japanese or Chinaman, and he waited with as much 
grace as though he had never heard of the exclu- 
sion act, and they were his own “kith and kin.” 

I did special police duty on the “fire line” for 
about thirty-six hours, and it would fill a book to 
recount the incidents. The good-nature of every- 
body, the endurance and energy of the men were 
all of them wonders. Our institutions,—the 


foundation of our patriotism, our love of home,—it 


must be that makes heroes and heroines of us all 
when a crisis comes. We have been blessed in our 
mayor, who has proven himself a Napoleon in his 
far-sighted handling of the awful situation. On the 
same line should be placed the name of General 
Funston, who fortunately was in charge at the 
Presidio. Governor Pardee came to Oakland the 
day of the disaster, and he has night and day given 
the most efficient attention to the end that no one 
shall suffer for anything that rightfully belongs to a 
stricken people. 

President Roosevelt’s words of sympathy, while 
they were just what we expected, have been like 
the graciousness of the morning sun after a night 
rent by a terrific, terrifying storm. 

The attention, sympathy, and contributions from 
the country at large touch the heart strings of the 
most thoughtless. We have been awfully stricken, 
but the sympathy of our countrymen gives to the 
“cloud a silver lining.” 

Sincerely, 
Madison Babcock. 


SELF-GOVERNMENT AMONG CHILDREN. 


BY T. R. CROSWELL, 
State Normal School, Los Angeles. 
Il. SELF-GOVERNMENT EXPERIMENTS IN 
SCHOOL. 


It has been my fortune to have had personal 
relations with a number of schools in which to 
some extent student control has obtained; student 
contro! by the college jury, by “the town meeting” 
of a normal school, by an imitation in the high 
school of a city or other form of government. 

The college jury formed a loose tie between the 
student body and the faculty. It was never a very 
vital connection. It represented the students not 
so very differently from the way in which some of 
the people’s chosen officers represent them in our 
legislatures; elected in a sort of perfunctory man- 
ner, they are practically forgotten from the time of 
their induction into office, and their action is not 
closely watched by the electors. We found our 
jury a part of the government of the college. It 
seemed to the most of us merely a conveniently 
selected committee to advise with the president. 
That we assumed any appreciable responsibility for 
our own conduct was never brought home. Conse- 
quently the lesson in self-government which it 
taught was of little value. 

My recollections of “the town meeting” at the 
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Cook County normal school are meagre, but it 
furnished an opportunity for an expression of 
opinion by the students. Colonel Parker was mod- 
erator, and the moderator was avery powerful 
factor in guiding a town meeting. 

In the public schools many attempts have been 
made to establish some kind of student control 
using an organization modeled after city, state, or 
national government. The resulting organization 
is at best artificial; in such extreme cases as the 
Hyde Park experiment, in which students with 
the titles of Roman officials did modern police 
duty, the mongrel effect is somewhat ludicrous. 
Undoubtedly the plan of the machine made the 
game more attractive at first to the pupils, often to 
the teachers. Its artificiality, however, at once 
suggests a confusion as to the purpose of the 
originator; either it is intended to develop power 
of self-control, or to be an object lesson in the 
machinery and practice of civic life. Sometimes it 
is to be feared that neither of these, but a desire 
on the part of the instructor to shift the burden of 
discipline to other shoulders, is the leading motive. 
If the purpose be instruction in civics, “the school 
city,” modeled after the home city, is unquestion- 
ably the best form, since it is not so foreign to the 
life of the child. But playing at government in the 
form of a game must meet the fate of all games 
played too long; sooner or later the pupils will tire 
of it and the game will collapse. This has been the 
history of all such attempts. If the purpose be to 
develop true power of self-control, it must be based 
on broader lir.es than playing at citizenship. Yet 
in too many instances the promoters of these 
schemes of student government seem to have been 
impressed more by the attractiveness of the plan 
followed than by the more fundamental elements 
in the production of genuine self-control. 

In the high schools of Los Angeles at the pres- 
ent time an experiment is being worked out which 
is of great interest to the student of pupil govern- 
ment. It is a growth, not an imitation. Starting 
from a somewhat natural desire on the part of the 
instructors to be relieved of the drudgery of yard 
duty during the lunch hour, the experiment was 
made of having a committee of students respon- 
sible for the conduct of all the boys at this time. 
The committee had its prototype in similar com- 
mittees which looked after other activities of the 
pupils in connection with their athletic and social 
life. The responsibility of the teachers was sur- 
rendered only temporarily, and that of the elected 
committee was limited at first to the lunch hour. 
There were some misgivings lest the experiment 
might not succeed, but in order to give it a fair trial 
full charge was given to the student committee. 
The members took their position seriously, and the 
results, though not perfect, proved that the deport- 
ment during this period was better and maintained 
with less friction than before the new order. The 
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sticcess on the grounds has led to the extension of 
the power of “the student committee” to super- 
vision at other times when the teacher is not logi- 
cally responsible for discipline. The latter have 
never surrendered this duty in their respective 
classrooms. Gradually “the student committee” 
has become responsible for the general conduct of 
the student body outside of the classroom, includ- 
ing conduct to and from school. The committee 
has also handled with unusual effectiveness the 
petty thieving which is always found to some ex- 


- tent in large schools, and which is always hard to 


reach. The authorities of the school testify that 
the co-operation of the students helps the govern- 
ment of the school, relieves much of the tension that 
existed previously between pupils and teachers, 
and is of the greatest value in the development of 
self-control on the part of the students. 

The features which seem to distinguish the Los 
Angeles experiment from many others are its slow 
and natural development and the fact that the 
authorities delegate to an elected committee cer- 
tain definite powers without in any way surrender- 
ing their own special prerogatives. The committee 
is given large powers in the exercise of its respon- 
sibility, and the principal is careful to sustain the 
committee in all cases. He, however, is tacitly 
both counselor and court of last appeal. In this 
way there is no inversion of natural relations. The 
teacher is still head of his school, but not an arbi- 
trary head. He seeks co-operation on the part of 
his pupils, a co-operation in which they assume a 
responsibilty that is not unreasonable. The suc- 
cess of student government in these two schools 
has been manifest. It is due, I believe, to the fact 
that the movement was more spontaneous, and the 
conditions less artificial than in most cases. 

In each of these attempts at student government 
are two essential elements, the assumption of some 
authority on the part of the pupils and an organiza- 
tion to exercise this responsibility. In the George 
Junior Republic the scheme invoked the play spirit ; 
its elaborate machinery for industrial and social 
life being the paraphernalia for the game. Through 
these means it taught the lesson of personal respon- 
sibility. The amount of personal responsibility 
that is invoked normally measures the success in 
the training of citizens. The broadest training is 
that which teaches the boy to recognize his duties 
wherever they occur, and to endeavor to meet 
them. The best training for this is not in making 
artificial conditions but in leading the pupil to 
recognize those obligations which his school life 
imposes. Lead the boy to regard himself account- 
able for his own control when such control seems 
more reasonable than external compulsion, and he 
will feel the relationship between his strength and 
his obligations;. he will learn that the greatest 
force in a democracy is the individual who holds 
himself subject to his own self-imposed restrictions. 


Bacon, 1625. 


God Almighty first planted a Garden; and indeed it is the purest of human pleasure; it is the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of men without which buildings and palaces are but gross hand 
works; and a man shall ever see, that, when ages grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build . 
stately sooner than to garden finely; as if gardening were the greater perfection—Of Garden, 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF CHILDREN.— (V.) 


BY FELIX ADLER. 


[From lectures given before the Society for Ethical 
Culture of New York.] 

There is one question that touches the general 
subject of punishment and reward which is in some 
sense the most important and vital of all the ques- 
tions we are considering. It throws a bright light 
or a deep shadow on the whole theory of life, ac- 
cording to the point of view we take. I allude to 
the question whether the pleasures of the senses 
should be treated as a reward for the performance 
of duty. A parent says to his child: “You have 
been good to-day; you have studied your lessons; 
your deportment has been satisfactory: I will re- 
ward you by giving you sweetmeats, or by taking 
you on a holiday into the country.” But what con- 
nection can there possibly be between the per- 
formance of duty and the physical pleasure enjoyed 
in eating sweetmeats? Is not the connection a 
purely arbitrary one? Does it not depend upon 
the notion that there is no intrinsic satisfaction in 
a moral act? We ought to see that it is radically 
wrong to make such enjoyments the reward of 
virtue; we ought to have the courage to make ap- 
plication of our better theories to the education of 
our children, if we would develop in them the 
germs of a nobler, freer manhood and womanhood. 
I admit, indeed, that a child is not yet sufficiently 
developed to stand on its own feet morally, and that 
its virtuous inclinations need to be supported and 
assisted; but we can give it this assistance by 
means of our approbation or disapprobation. 

To be in disgrace with its parents ought to be 
for a child the heaviest penalty. To have their 
favor should be its highest reward. But simply 
because a child is most easily taken on the side of 
its animal instincts, are we to appeal to it on that 
side? Should it not be our aim to raise the young 
child above the mere desire for physical gratifica- 
tion, to prevent it from attaching too much im- 
portance to such pleasures? The conduct of many 
parents, however, I fear, tends to foster artificially 
that lower nature in their offspring which it shou'd 
rather be their aim to repress. By their method of 
bestowing extraneous rewards, parents contribute 
to pervert the character of their children in earliest 
infancy, giving it a wrong direction from the start. 

But, it may be objectéd, is there not a whole- 
some truth contained in St. Paul’s saying that “he 
who will not work, neither shall he eat”? Is not 
our conscience offended when we see a person en- 
joying the pleasures of life who will perform none 
of its more serious duties? And should we not all 
agree that, in a certain sense, virtue entitles one to 
pleasure, and the absence of virtue ought to pre- 
clude one from pleasure? To meet this point let 
us dwell for a moment on the following considera- 
tions. Man is endowed with a variety of faculties, 
and a different type of pleasure or satisfaction 
arises from the exercise of each. Pleasure, in gen- 
eral, may be defined as the feeling which results 
from successful exercise of any of our faculties— 
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physical, mental, or moral. A successful rider 
takes pleasure in horsemanship, an athlete in the 
lifting of weights. The greater an artist’s mastery 
over his art the greater the pleasure he derives 
from it. The more complex and difficult the prob- 
lems which a scholar is able to resolve, the more 
delight does he find in study. And the same is true 
of the moral nature, The more a man succeeds in 
harmonizing his inner life, and in helping to make 
the principles of social harmony prevail in the 
world about him, the more satisfaction will he de- 
rive from the exercise of virtue. But the main fact 
which we are bound to remember is that it is im- 
possible to pay for the exercise of any one faculty 
by the pleasure derived from the exercise of an- 
other ; that each faculty is legitimately paid only in 
its own coin. If you ask a horseman, who has just 
returned from an exhilarating ride, what com- 
pensation he expects to receive for the exercise he 
has taken, he will probably look at you in blank 
amazement, with grave misgivings as to your 
sanity. If you ask a scientist what reward he ex- 
pects to receive for the pursuit of knowledge, he 
will answer you, if he is an expert in the use of his 
intellect, that he expects no ulterior reward of any 
kind; that not positive knowledge so much as the 
sense of growth in the attainment of knowledge is 
the highest reward which he can imagine. And 
the same answer you will get from a person who is 
expert in the use of his moral faculty—namely, 
that not virtue so much as growth in virtue, not 
the results achieved by the exercise of the faculty, 
but the successful exercise itself is the supreme 
compensation. I have used the word “expert” in 
all these cases, and precisely “there’s the rub.” 
The reason why many persons cannot get them- 
selves to believe that the exercise of the mental 
and moral faculties is a sufficient reward is because 
they are not expert, because they have not pene- 
trated far enough along the lines of knowledge and 
virtue to obtain the satisfactions of them. But the 
same applies to the tyro in any pursuit. A rider 
who has-not yet acquired a firm seat in the saddle 
will hardly derive much pleasure from horseback 
exercise. An awkward, clumsy dancer, who cannot 
keep step, will get no pleasure from dancing. 
There is no help for the tyro, no matter in what 
direction he aims at excellence, except to go on 
trying until he becomes expert. 
It is, to the initiated, a self-evident fact that for 
the thoroughly successfyl teacher there is but one 
standard—he must be an angel for temper, a 
demon for discipline, a chameleon for adaptation, 
a diplomatist for tact, an optimist for hope, and a 
hero for courage. To these common and easily 
developed qualities of mind and heart, he should 
add india-rubber nerves and a cheerful willing- 
ness to trust a large portion of his reward to some 
other world than this——From “Cicero in Maine,” 
by Martha Baker Dunn. 
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REFORMERS WITH MUCK-RAKES. 
BY PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


SOME STRIKING PHRASES. 


In addition to honesty we need sanity. 

The soul of every scoundrel is gladdened when- 
ever an honest man is assailed. 

We should discriminate in the sharpest way be- 
tween fortunes well won and fortunes ill won. 

Hysterical sensationalism is the very poorest 
weapon wherewith to fight for lasting righteous- 
ness. 

Some persons are sincerely incapable of under- 
standing that to denounce mud slinging does not 
mean the indorsement of whitewashing. 

There is nothing more distressing to every good 
American than the hard, scoffing spirit which treats 
the allegations of dishonesty in a public man as a 
cause for laughter. 

The fool who has not sense to discriminate be- 
tween what is good and what is bad is well nigh as 
dangerous as the man who does discriminate and 
yet chooses the bad. 

The effort to make financial or political profit 
out of the destruction of character can only result 
in public calamity. 

Even in the case of crime, if it is attacked in sen- 
sational, lurid, and untruthful fashion, the attack 
may do more damage to the public mind than the 
crime itself. 

To assail the great and admitted evils of our 
political and industrial life with such crude and 
sweeping generalization as to include decent men 
in the general condemnation means the searing of 
the public conscience. 


THE COMMERCIAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


BY DR. CHEESMAN A. HERRICK, 
Principal of the School of Commerce in Philadelphia. 


The time has come when we may cease thinking 
about whether we should have commercial educa- 
tion and go into the consideration of another phase 
of the question and ask what kind of commercial 
education we should have. I am not an old man, 
and yet in my time I have read arguments against 
manual training from persons who are now in high 
circles in the educational world, while the thing 
which they condemned as unwise has come to be 
applied to the whole educational process. 

In the same way we have passed through the 
stage of agitation regarding commercial education, 
and the idea has come to stay. It is now quite gen- 
erally admitted that we should have commercial 
education for those who are intending to enter 
commercial life. Commercial education in the 
broadest and best sense of the word is educational, 
and I believe in it both because it is commercial and 
because it is educational. - 

There are advantages in the special and separate 
commercial school. It creates a spirit and an at- 
mosphere that is important in the development of a 
commercial school. 

The public high school, I believe, ought to be 
somewhat different in plan from the ordinary so- 
called business college. When we substitute book- 
keeping for algebra, and phonography for English, 
I believe we are defeating the high purposes which 
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our public high schools should serve. I believe in 
electives in high school so far as courses are con- 
cerned, but even in the august presence of the edu- 
cators of Massachusetts and within the shadow of 
Harvard College, I am free to confess that I do not 
believe in electives in high school as to subjects. I 
believe the curriculum should be fixed and that the 
students should be required to come up to the 
standards imposed. If this is not required, and if 
instead the pupils are permitted to choose what 
courses and subjects they shall take, you are merely 
permitting the child to wobble about on an easy 
thing. 

Commercial education is a natural and logical 
step in our educational experience Address at the 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club. 


o-0-@-0-4 
DR. SHEARER’S REPLY. 


Editor of the Journal of Education: Though 
about to leave home for a few days, I wish to an- 
swer, in part, your severe criticism of my articles on 
the New York schools. A hurried reading leads 
me to feel that you are unmindful of the fairness for 
which you have been noted. You single out one 
paragraph from the ten columns, and attempt to 
make me say many things which you evidently 
konw I do not mean; for you say: “From the entire 
tone and tenor of his article he must mean to ex- 
press surprise that those who have registered do 
not stay more than half through the grammar 
grade. That is all that he can possibly mean.” 

If this is all I can possibly mean, then it hardly 
seems fair to cauterize me by such terms as you 
use. 

You say, “Here is a sample statement by this ex- 
pert of experts: ‘Ninety per cent. of those registered 
below the high school have gone less than half 
through the grammar grades. This means that not 
one out of ten registered has progressed far enough 
to read with intelligence and understand the 
simplest problems,’” etc., etc. After writing this 
it seemed to me it might mislead. I therefore re- 
quested the Times to send me galley proofs. Fail- 
ing to get same, in later articles I said: “It must be 
remembered that these figures do not mean quite 
what they say, for the reason that each year the 
number of children entering the lowest grade is 
considerably increased. In spite of this fact it must 
be acknowledged that an average annual loss of 
8,000 is far greater than it should be.” 

I also said in comparing results in Elizabeth with 
those in New York: “Whatever results are secured, 
therefore, must be won inspite of a terrible handi- 
cap, and New York should do far better than Eliza- 
beth. However, the records of both cities will bear 
out the following statements :— 

“(1) In New York 50 per cent. of the pupils be- 
low the high school get no further than the third 
grade. In this connection it should be remembered 
that, if the same number of pupils entered the 
schools each year and all continued regularly, which 
is an impossibility, there would be found in each of 
the eight grades below the high school 12 per cent. 
of the pupils. Therefore, in the first three grades 
there should be but 36 per cent. of the pupils in 
place of 52 per cent. In Elizabeth 37 per cent. are 
found in the lowest three years. Therefore, if New 
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York did. only as well as Elizabeth, 93,000 more 
children would be above the third year. 

“(2) In the same way it may be shown that over 
90,000 more children should have finished the pri- 
mary grades than did so if New York did only as 
well as did Elizabeth. 

“(3) It may also be shown that at least 72,000 
more children should have finished the sixth year 
grade. 

“(4) Two hundred and fifty per cent. more pupils 
should be found in the high school of New York 


city to equal the record being made in Elizabeth. — 


This statement is based upon an editorial in the 
Philadelphia Ledger of January 2, 1906. The edi- 
torial shows that because of a feasible plan of classi- 
fication Elizabeth leads New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Washington, Jersey City, St. Paul, Scran- 
ton, Albany, N. Y., and Springfield, Mass., and 
othér cities,” etc., etc., etc. 

I confess I have trouble in following or agreeing 
with your arguments such as the following: “He 
certainly does not expect that ten out of ten on the 
register can do it, and yet, if he does not expect ten 
out of ten on the register to do it, why does he ex- 
press surprise that only one out of ten can do it?” 
Why have I no right to express surprise unless 
ten out of ten can do it? If 72,000 more children in 
New York can easily accomplish this, why have I 
not a right to be surprised that 71,000 of them do 
not do it? 

All will agree that, as you say: “There should be 
two and one-half tenths in those upper grades.” 
You also say: “According to his own figures there 
- is one where there should be two and one-half.” 
But, how do you reach the conclusion, “Which 
shows that his statement is four times as bad as the 
facts. That is, he misrepresents by making a state- 
ment four times worse than his own figures show 
it to be.” Where there should be two and one- 
half, there is but one. Is not two and one-half 
larger than one? If only one out of ten reaches a 
certain point when two out of ten should, have I no 
right to express regret and surprise? Is. that any 
reason why I should be condemned by the state- 
ment that “He misrepresents by making a state- 
ment four times worse than his own figures show it 
to 

It will not do to argue that the statements are not 
fair because of the increase of population, for the 
per cent. of increase in New York had been less 
than that in Elizabeth, with which it is compared. 

Neither can you blame the conditions upon 
foreign-born children. The records in the schools 
containing those do not differ materially from the 
records in those schools in the very best portions of 
the city. 

Now a few words concerning “educational 
crimes,” etc. Since the Philadelphia Ledger, New 
York Times, and Boston Transcript, the most con- 
servative papers in the United States, without sug- 
gestion upon my part, repeatedly urged me to write 
upon conditions produced by the unsatisfactory 
plans of organization in these cities, is it not pos- 
sible that the crime might have been greater if the 
articles had been written by the regular reporters? 

In the hope of proving that, by writing the arti- 
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cles, I have not committed a crime, permit me to 
cite the case of Philadelphia :— 

Some years ago I lectured before the Philadel- 
phia Educational Club upon this subject. Three or 


four wide-awake principals adopted my sugges- 


tions. The last annual report of President Ed- 
munds has the following to say upon the subject:— 

“T am now able to state that where the system has 
been in use every claim made for it has been amply 
verified. Each pupil has been permitted to cover 
the course of study at the rate natural to himself. 
It has enabled bright pupils to reach the higher 
schools in less than eight years. It has reduced the 
loss of time for pupils who for various causes have 
been unable to keep the pace set by the course of 
study. As a consequence, these pupils are getting 
a much better education in a given number of years 
than they have ever received before. I commend 
this plan to the board as a sound business measure, 
because it derives from the schools largely aug- 
mented educational product without change in 
equipment or increase in expenditure. I commend 


it as an educational measure because it is based 


upon the needs and capacities of the individual 

pupils and not upon the necessarily arbitrary time 

schedule of a course of study. When each pupil 

devotes his school time to the work best suited to 

him waste is reduced to lowest possible minimum.” 
Who could have stated the case better than this? 
An editorial in the Ledger says :— 


SCHOOL REFORMS. 


“What the head of the Philadelphia school system 
has to say on the subject of the classification and 
grading of pupils is of especial interest in view of 
the recent criticisms made in these columns by Pro- 
fessor Shearer. Mr. Edmunds’ recommendations 
are to all intents and purposes a verification of the 
justice of these criticisms, for they amount to an ad- 
mission that Professor Shearer’s indictment was. 
well founded. 

“President Edmunds presents conclusive evi- 
dence of the correctness of the principle of short-. 
interval classification in the strictly limited cases. 
where it has been applied in Philadelphia, and his 
recommendation that the system be extended so- 
far as possible to all the schools is a hopeful augury 
of real progress.” 

But this is not all. To-day’s Brooklyn Eagle 
says: “Philadelphia seems more deeply stirred than: 
New York, for resolutions compelling the adoption 
of a more pliant plan of grading are actually before 
the board of education’s committee on by-laws and’ 
rules,” etc., etc. 

Nor is this all. Members of the board will not 
be satisfied until the former iron-clad grades are 
done away with. 

I wish I had permission to quote from letters re- 
ceived, within the past two days, from leaders im 
educational thought in Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston. Later I may have permission to quote 
from these and many other letters received lately 
from different parts of the United States. But 
enough of this. 

While I appreciate the fact that it is a most diffi- 
cult problem to successfully argue with any editor, 
and especially with one so thoroughly posted and 
expert as yourself, I hope to be able to prove that I 
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am not near so black as you have painted me, and 
that my motives are what they should be. 


William J. Shearer. 
Elizabeth, N. J., April 11, 1906. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL REPORT. 


A year ago Governor William L. Douglas ap- 
pointed a commission to study plans for a better in- 
dustrial education, and the report has been sub- 
mitted to the legislature. The members of the com- 
mission were: Chairman, Carroll D. Wright; vice- 
chairman, Warren A. Reed; secretary, John 
Golden; Mary Morton Kehew, George H. Martin, 
Nathaniel I. Bowditch, John P. Murphy, Simeon B. 
Chase, George E. Keith. 

Changes in the public school system to enrich it 
along industrial lines and to expand it along voca- 
tional lines are recommended. It finds that com- 
pared with the opportunities afforded in Europe for 
acquiring knowledge and skill in productive indus- 
try, the work now being done in Massachusetts is 
strikingly and painfully inadequate; the knowledge 
and skill which the young men of to-day bring to 
the service of any industry is only what they have 
picked up in a hap-hazard way. Industries so re- 
cruited cannot long compete with similar indus- 
tries recruited from men who have been technically 
trained. In the long run that industry, wherever in 
the world it is located, which combines with general 
intelligence the broadest technical knowledge and 
the highest technical skill, will command the 
markets of the world. Whatever may be the cost 
of such training, the failure to furnish it would in 
the end be more costly. The state needs a wider 
diffusion of industrial intelligence as a foundation 
for the highest technical success, and this can only 
be acquired in connection with the general system 
of education into which it should enter as an in- 
tegral part from the beginning. 

All the callings in life for which children and 
youth need to be specially prepared may be roughly 
grouped into four classes—professional, commer- 
cial, productive, and domestic. Of these, the profes- 
sional callings are sufficiently provided for, partly 
at public and partly at private expense. A large 
part of the burden of high school maintenance is in- 
curred in the interests of professional callings. The 
activities which may be classed as commercial, in- 
cluding all that have to do with the processes of dis- 
tribution and exchange, are provided for largely at 
public expense. The schools send out salesmen, 
clerks, bookkeepers, typewriters, and stenographers 
in ever increasing numbers. These are the occupa- 
tions which allow clean hands and good clothes. 
If anything is lacking in this business training, it is 
special education in the principles and practice of 
expert salesmanship. A beginning of such instruc- 
tion has been made in Boston. 

Occupations engaged in production, in distinction 
from distribution, are only touched educationally in 
their most advanced and scientific forms. No in- 
struction whatever is furnished at public expense in 
the principles or practice of farming, dairying, 
gardening, the building trades, cabinet making, 
machine shop practice, boot and shoe making, tan- 
ning, printing, bookbinding, dressmaking, mil- 
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linery, embroidery, or design. Agriculture is 
recognized by the state in its aid to the agricultural 
college at Amherst; but there is no preparatory 
work leading up to it, in the same way as the high 
schools lead up to the other colleges. Manufactur- 
ing is recognized by the state in so far as it aids by 
scholarship and direct grants the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. These institutions train me- 
chanical and electrical engineers, manufacturing 
chemists and architects—men in the highest ranks 
of productive industrial life. Manufacturing inter- 
ests are still further aided by the recently established 
textile schools at Lowell, opened in 1897; at New 
Bedford, opened in 1899, and at Fall River, opened 
in 1904. 

Relative to the women as a separate class, the 
commission finds that its investigation has shown an 
increasing necessity ior woman to enter the indus- 
trial world for the sake of self-support, and hence 
she should be prepared to earn a respectable living 
wage, and at the same time the attempt should be 
made to fit her so that she can and will enter those 
industries which are most closely allied to the home. 
That vocation in which all other vocations have 
their root, namely, the care of the home, has been 
overlooked in the modern system of education. In 
order that the industrial life of the community may 
be vigorous and progressive, the housekeepers need 
to be instructed in the laws of sanitation, in the pur- 
chase, preparation, and care of food, and in the care 
of children, that the home may be a home, and not 
merely a house. 

Special attention is called to the child of fourteen 
years. For the great majority of children who 
leave school to enter employments at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen years, it is found that the first 
three or four years of work are practically waste 
years so far as the actual productive value of the 
child is concerned, and so far as increasing his in- 
dustrial or productive efficiency. The employments 
upon which they enter demand so little intelligence 
and so little manual skill that they are not educative 
in any sense. For these children, many of whom 
now leave school from their own choice at the com- 
pletion of the seventh grade, further school training 
of a practical character would be attractive and 
would be a possibility if it prepared for the indus- 
tries. Hence any scheme of education which is to 
increase the child’s productive efficiency must con- 
sider the child of fourteen. 

Children who continue in school until sixteen or 
eighteen, especially if they complete a high school 
course, are able to enter upon employments of a 
higher grade, usuaily in mercantile pursuits, and 
they are able by reason of greater maturity and bet- 
ter mental training to learn the technique of their 
employment in a shorter time; but they are wholly 
lacking in manual skill, and in what we have called 
industrial intelligence. For the purpose of training 
for efficiency in productive employments the added 
years which they spend in school are to a consider- 
able extent lost years. In the cases of both classes 
of children the employment upon which they enter 
on leaving school is determined by chance. 

There seem to be two lines in which industrial 
education may be developed—through the existing 
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public school system and through independent in- 
dustrial schools. The commission recommends 
that cities and towns so modify the work in the ele- 
mentary schools as to include for boys and girls in- 
struction and practice in the elements of productive 
industry, including agriculture and the mechanic 
and domestic arts, and that this instruction be of 
such a character as to secure from it the highest 
cultural as well as the highest industrial valve; and 
that the work in the high schools be modified so 
that the instruction in mathematics, the sciences, 
and drawing shall show the application and use of 
these subjects in industrial life, with especial refer- 
ence to local industries, so that the students may see 
that these subjects are not designed primarily and 
solely for academic purposes, but that they may be 
utilized for the purposes of practical life. That is, 
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algebra and geometry should be so taught in the 
public schools as to show their relations to con- 
struction; botany to horticulture and agriculture; 
chemistry to agriculture, manufactures, and domes- 
tic sciences, and drawing to every form of industry. 

Towns and cities should provide by new elective 
industrial courses in high schools instruction in the 
principles of agriculture and the domestic and 
mechanic arts; in addition to day courses, cities 
and towns should provide evening courses for per- 
sons already employed in trades; and provision 
should be made for the instruction in part-time day 
classes of children between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen years who may be employed during the re- 
mainder of the day, to the end that instruction in 


the principles and the practice of the arts may goon 
together. 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


ANSWERS TO MR. SABIN’S QUESTIONS. 


BY JAMES L. HUGHES. 


1. A Montana boy tore a piece of paper and threw 
the scraps on the floor. He refused to pick them up, 
and when the principal was sent for he refused still, 
giving the same answer to both teacher and principal: 
“TI won’t do it. That is the janitor’s business.” 

The old discipline had two courses only in such a case 
—wiipping or suspension. Whipping was prohibited in 
the school, and the boy was suspended for ten days. 
Mr. Sabin asks: “What would you do in his case?” 

Modern discipline would at least analyze the case, 
What was wrong in the boy? He was evidently a 
strong character, for he was not cowed by a big teacher 
or a big principal. So far he was absolutely admirable, 
and deserved the reverence of his teacher and principal. 
He was displaying one of the best elements of char- 
acter. What was wrong? Simply his reason for his 
refusal. “I won't do it because it’s the janitor’s busi- 
ness." The only thing the teacher needed to do was to 
show him that his reasoning was wrong. The rights of 
the janitor and the responsibility of each individual for 
helping to keep the schoolroom clean, and the yard 
clean, and the street clean in front of his house could 
easily have been revealed to him, and these lessons 
would have been the basis for the positive moral lesson 
that each individual is responsible not merely for pre- 
venting the littering of floors, yards, streets, ete., but 
for the improvement of conditions within his reach so 
far as possible. The new training would have used the 
incident to correct the boy’s ideals regarding social re- 
lationships, and to awaken a consciousness of his re- 
sponsibility for improving and’ transforming existing 
conditions. The old training simply tried to cow the 
boy, and suspended him for ten days, because he was 
strong enough to refuse to do what he did not believe to 
be right. The effect on the boy was necessarily bad. 
His self-respect was lessened, his strength of will was 
weakened, he was degraded in the eyes of his_ fellows, 
and he did not pick up the paper after all. Whipping 
would have been quicker, but meaner, and quite as in- 
effective in the development of any vital power in the boy, 
ov of any recognition on his part of the true basis of law 
and authority. The old training made obedience simply 
submission to a person because he was older or in au- 
thority. This robbed obedience of vital power in the 
development of character. It made the child conscious 
of subordination to a person, instead of conscious of 
reverence for law. 

A teacher requires to spend very little time in leading 


a boy to see that he is wrong, if the boy knows that 
his teacher recognizes and respects his rights. Some 
teachers have a committee of pupils whose duty it 
would have been to show Mr. Sabin’s boy why he was 
wrong. Children are often suspicious of adulthood and 
too often with good reason. The boy often under- 
stands the reasoning of pupils better than that of an 
adult. The training is good for the committee, too. 

The way of revealing his error, and showing him his 
duty, would differ with boys of different tempera- 
ments and different home training, but with a teacher 
who has a clear recognition of the value and sacredness 
of the boy’s selfhood he would have picked up the 
scraps of paper voluntarily without loss of dignity and 
with clearer vision of his social relationships and duties. 

2. <A child four years old climbed a ladder and got 
on the ridge of the roof of his home. His mother said: 
“You have been on the roof long enough, dearest, come 
right down to mamma.” Mr. Sabin intimates that the 
child was saved by obedience. It was really the 
mother’s calmness and tone which prevented the child’s 
fall. She did not excite him or make him nervous. 
Even if the child's obedience could be regarded as the 
reason for his getting down safely this case could have 
no bearing in a comparison between the old and the new 
ideals of training. The new training values obedience 
quite as fully as the old, and secures a more vital and 
more productive obedience. 

3. A teacher found two boys fighting the first day 
she was in charge of a school. She whipped the boys, 
and the parents approved of her action. 

This is simply a typical case under the old ideal, with 
a definite teacher and sensible parents. The teacher 
did right according to her light. So did the parents. If 
the teacher did not know any better way, she did right 
to whip the boys. The new training knows many bet- 
ter ways, based on higher powers of the teacher than 
force and strength, and on higher elements of character 
in the children than fear. 

4. A teacher told the class on the opening day that 
she had never struck a pupil and did not think she ever 
would. The boys took advantage of her on this ac- 
count and after three days of riot she whipped a boy 
and secured order. 

The teacher was inexperienced or she would not have 
said anything about whipping on the opening day. Her 
whipping afterwards would not have overcome the ef- 
fects of her mistake, if she had not been a woman of 
strong character. A man who came to teach in the lit- 
tle school I attended when a boy began in the same 
way as Mr. Sabin’s lady. He adopted flogging, too, in 
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a few days, but he was driven out in a few weeks. The 
rod did not produce the expected blessing in his case. 
The rod never did produce good results in any case, un- 
less there was character in the teacher who used it. 
This character in the teacher properly used would have 
produced better results in every case without the rod. 
Every experienced superintendent knows many cases 
in which men and women who used corporal punish- 
ment have ignominiously failed, and whose classes have 
been restored to good order and kindled to a spirit of 
enthusiasm for productive working by a little woman 
who did not practice coercion in any form, but who 
knew how to touch the chords of vital power in the 
lives of children. 

>. The boys ina New Hampshire school marched 
into school on the first Monday morning with small 
sticks of cordwood in their hands, and the leader said 
when they came in front of the desk: “Shoulder arms.” 
The grizzly old master stepped out from behind the 
desk, hit the leader a ringing clip which landed him on 
the floor, at the same time saying: “And I say, ‘ground 
arms.’ I am captain here this winter.’ That crushed 
the rebellion for that term. 

Mr. Sabin surely does not wish modern teachers to 
take this old teacher as a model. There was no rebel- 
lious spirit shown by the boys. It was an exhibition of 
natural spirit of fun on their part. If the master had 
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caught their spirit and entered into it, he would have 
captivated them and won their reverent love. If he 
had said: “I am proud to be in command of so fine an 
army, and as the leader of such soldiers I expect to win 
great victories this winter,” he might have inspired his 
pupils so that they would have achieved great success. 
in their studies and in moral reforms. He simply ter- 
rorized them into submission. He was a good tyrant, 
but he had evidently not studied children, nor his own 
higher powers for influencing and guiding them. 

Mr. Sabin names several teachers of the older time as 
great leaders. They were excellent men, but only one 
of them, Horace Mann, can be regarded as a prophet 
soul gifted with vision to see the great ideals of the 
coming time. He alone of those named will live on 
through the centuries, and he did not believe in the old 
discipline. I have read the original copy of the letter 
Mr. Mann sent to Henry Barnard, when Mr. Barnard 
asked permission to publish one of his lectures. He re- 
plied: “Publish any of my lectures, but if you intend to 
publish only one, let it be my lecture on ‘Corporal Pun- 
isiment.’’’ The four great leaders whose ideals are still 
in advance of us were Pestalozzi, Froebel, Barnard, and 
Mann, and they all condemned the old training and tried 
to reveal the new and better way that reverences the 
child as created in the image of God, and makes the 
kindling of the selfhood the supreme aim of training. 


SYMPATHY. 
By a social law, as unerring as that which guides the stars in their courses, human sympathy is 
sure to produce systematic vibrations in other human hearts. Genuine sympathetic interest in the real 
life of his pupils is the successful teacher’s master-key to every heart—F. A. Tupper. 


PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY ETHEL PRESTON. 

So rich is the vacation season in opportunities 
for inspiration, that school men are beginning to 
look askance at teachers who allow this long period 
of rest to pass without gathering a few rays from 
the many new lights which are doing so much to 
banish the old-time gloom from the schoolroom. 

The writer attended a New England state in- 
stitute where a leading city superintendent gave a 
daily lecture on “School Management.” He stated 
one morning that the next session should be a 
class exercise on the best method for inculcating 
patriotism in the schools. He expected each one 
to come prepared to shed new light on this topic 
from his or her experience. 

The classroom was filled to overflowing. The 
superintendent’s introductory remarks were very 
brief, and he confessed that he had asked for help 
from the others, owing quite as much to his own 
desire for inspiration, as in the expectation of giv- 
ing it to others. 

There was silence until one of the older princi- 
pals explained what was done in his town on 
Memorial day, and turned the current of discus- 
sion in the direction of the many days and events 
which recall to mind the Civil war. There were 
many speakers on this line of thought, and al- 
though there was considerable variation from the 
theme, it was generally approved that too much 
could not be done to impress on the young mind 
the tremendous outpouring of patriotic spirit 
which began in the days of ’61, and drenched the 
soil of the nation with fraternal blood. 


It is true that a few demurred, and felt that the 
Grand Army and the Woman’s Relief Corps were 
sometimes taxing them a little too much, at the ex- 
pense of George Washington, and many other 
worthies, who had arisen both before and after the 
war. But the general tone of the conference was 
strongly in favor of everything tending to foster 
a stronger love for the fatherland. 

The men held the floor for some time, until the 
feminine contingent from the pedagogical world 
took heart and added to the fund of inspiration by 
relating some of their experiences. One young 
teacher, of hardly more than three winters’ experi- 
ence in grappling with the problem, related what 
had been in her case a shining success. She had 
given to her boys a copy of Dr. Hale’s “The Man 
Without a Country.” She had not told them that 
she had any object in doing so, and without any 
feeling that somie kind of a lesson was being put 
upon them, her boys read it, as if it were some 
healthy story which they were permitted to read 
for amusement. The result was a wonderful illu- 
mination of what a blessing it is to have a country 
of one’s own, and how difficult it would be to imag- 
ine a person in a worse plight than Philip Nolan. 
The young woman in the blue dress made the hit 
of the morning, and the superintendent was warm 
in commendation of her experiment, and showed 
the class a small edition of the little book, which 
Dr. Hale had recently prepared for the schools, 
with his own notes and an address in his own 
words to the school children of America. 

That morning’s exercise was the writer’s in- 
spiration for the new year’s work. It was all the 
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more significant, since earlier in the summer, 
while traveling through the South, an opportunity 
was given to study one of the suggested methods 
of inculcating patriotism, in Mississippi. It was 
on the occasion of the celebration of Jefferson 
‘Davis’ birthday. There were gathered the 
veterans of the southern armies, and but for the 
gray uniforms of the men they might have passed 
for the boys in blue. They were to receive the 
decoration of the Southern Cross from the 
“United Daughters of the Confederacy,” and of 
course the youth of the vicinity were assembled 
also to gain a patriotic impulse from the occasion. 
Everywhere the Confederate colors were shown, 
but one looked in vain for “the Stars and Stripes.” 
In place of the stirring songs we of the North 
are accustomed to hear, were sung “The Swanee 
River,” and other southern melodies. No less a 
man than John Sharp Williams, one of the idols 
of the South, was the orator, and his thrilling ad- 
dress, filled with allusions to the bravery of the 
southern soldiers, was in such good taste, and so 
replete with a wholesome respect for his own 
countrymen, and at the same time so free from 
rancor that it might have been given in Faneuil 
Hall without causing any objection. 

While the memorial spirit was healthy and 
genuine it impressed the writer that both this oc- 
casion and our own Memorial day in the North 
are not alone a sufficiently broad means for incul- 
cating patriotism in our grammar school boys. 
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One would not banish the usual May exercises 
which have become a familiar incident in’ the 
school year, but great care should be taken that 
no more sectionalism, but an all-embracing Ameri- 
canism is taught. 

Like many others who attended the exercise 
under discussion, the writer has read the pathetic 
story of Philip Nolan, and as a lesson in the love of 
a fatherland there is certainly nothing in our own 
literature or in that of any other country that so 
vividly pictures the pitiful plight of a man with no 
country that he can call his own. There is no sec- 
tionalism in this book. It is not for American 
boys alone, but should be adapted to the school 
boys of all nations, as the one concrete expression 
of affection for our “ain countree.” 

When I find a boy who can read it in class, and 
sit unmoved and uninterested, it is sufficient evi- 
dence that there is something the matter with his 
intellectual equipment, and he becomes a candidate 


for individual treatment, a la the. Batavia method. 


The little girl in blue gave me the new ray of . 
light for the year, and I trust that the revered 
author of the book will be spared to see the time 
when his little masterpiece becomes an integral 
part of every course of study in the grammar 
grades,—and he thus becomes, what he doubtless 
little anticipated when he wrote the book, The 
School Master of Patriotism for ALL HU- 
MANITY! 


COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


A STUDY OF “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.” 
BY EDITH GILES. 
CANTO II. 

What is the point of time of the opening of this 
canto? 

(a) The next morning. (b) The departure of the 
stranger from the island. 

What is the significance of the song which Allan- 
bane sings? 

There is a suggestion that there is some con- 
nection between the family of Ellen and their 
guest. It links the mysterious allusions of the pre- 
vious canto to the events to follow. This is most 
obvious in the third stanza; but in the first there is 
also a meaning beneath the lines :— 

“Men from memory erase 

The benefits of former days.” 
There would be no hint of it to the stranger, but 
Allan-bane knew the full significance of what he 
was singing. It was as if he were thinking aloud 
his reminiscences. As will appear later, the song 
was prophetic in both these stanzas. 

Stanza IV. Note the picture and reproduce it. 

What is the significance of the lines :— 

“As from the rising sun to claim 
A sparkle of inspiring flame’? 


The reference is to Apollo, the sun-god, patron 
of music, particularly the music of the harp, lute, 
or lyre, 


What figures make this stanza effective? 
Simile.— 
“The Harper on the islet beach, 
Reclined against a blighted tree, 
As wasted, gray, and worn as he.” 
Litotes.— 
“So still, as if no breeze might dare 
To lift one lock of hoary hair.” 
Climax to line.— 
“Till judgment speak the doom of fate.” 


Anticlimax to end of paragraph. 

Examples of anticlimax used purely for poetical 
effect are rare, and this is an exceptionally good 
example. 

Stanza V.—Note the poetical effect of the 
antithesis between this stanza and the preceding, 
first, in the contrast between aged Allan-bane and 
Ellen ; secondly, between the silence and thought of 
death of the last stanza and the motion and sense of 
life in stanza V. 

Scott has handled this with utmost delicacy ; 
first the smile on Ellen’sd4ips betokening an inter- 
est in the present moment and its promise; then 
the drake leadinig his flock into the water, suggest- 
ing motion, but not sound; then the distant sound 
of the spaniels’ baying, and finally the bringing the 
interest back to the events in the story, and finally 
suggesting the untold part of the story and the 
connection with the stranger in Ellen’s blush. 


Stanza VI,—So significant of the epic character 
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belonging to minstrelsy—to praise the 
names of chivalry. 

Stanza VII.—Select the lines that might seem 
to be prophetic, particularly,— 


“The proud march which victors tread 
Sinks in the wailing for the dead.” 


noble 


The stanza is significant also for carrying out the 
superstition of the region. 

Stanza VIII.—The important lines are 

“Ere Dougiases, to ruin driven, 

Were exiled from their native heaven.” 
Now we know why Ellen is on the lonely isle. The 
next stanzas complete the portrait of Ellen, before 
the action of the poem begins, and serve as an in- 
terlude before Sir Roderick was introduced. 
Again the contrast is emphasized between two 
characters, by placing Ellen’s sweet . simplicity 
against the darkness of Sir Roderick. What do we 
know from stanzas XII. and XIII. that may be of 
interest in the story? 

That Sir Roderick is one of Ellen’s suitors, and 
that there might be some political question in- 
volved in their marriage,—at least might protect 
her father. 

What does stanza XV. suggest? 

That there will be a complication in the plot 
through jealousy of Ellen’s love. 

Stanza XVI.—Notice the movement 
stanza, and its effect upon the picture. 

Stanza X VII.—Sound is added to motion, and 
the effect of the shout of the chorus. 

What impression are we given of Sir Roderick? 

First, Ellen’s (stanza XIV.): A man with the 
sterner qualities all developed, the good ones in 
sharp contrast to the bad, brave but savage; gen- 
erous, but lawless; true, but merciless; and in ap- 
pearance carrying out this strong character, in 
strong, compelling features; a good friend when 
one stood in friendship with him; a mortal foe 
when one stood in enmity. He is a type of the 
Scottish chieftain of the Highlands, with the quali- 
ties of his position and his time strongly marked. 
The time and place demanded the rugged and 
stern rather than the intellectual and spiritual vir- 
tues. It suits well with Ellen’s description that 
when we first see him he is in the midst of “spears, 
pikes, and axes,” which “flash in air,” and that he 
is announced by a ulalum, in which smoking vil- 
lages and widows’ wails are the prominent feature. 

A good subject for a paragraph theme worked 
out from a topic sentence is “The First Impression 
of Rhoderick Dhu.” 

What reason does the Boat Song suggest for 
Roderick Dhu’s appearance at this time? 

That he has come to press his suit for Ellen’s 
hand. 

Stanza X XII.—What dramatic situation appears 
in this stanza? 

The Douglas appears with Malcolm Graeme. 
Now for the first time the principal characters, 
with the exception of James Fitz-James, are all 
brought together. 

What is the purpose of stonza X XITI.? 

(a) In the meeting between Douglas and Roder- 
ick Dhu, to give the reader an impression of 
equality in rank and character, between the exiled 
and powerless and the triumphant and powerful 
chief, [To be continued,] 
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WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION ?—(IV.) 

In No. III., this deduction: If Logician can 
make a something out of nothing and a less-than- 
nothing out of something, what’s to hinder his mak- 
ing a 1:—2—>—2:4 out of his own head, if there 
had never been an “0’’? 

Astral definitions—the Goal at last. 

Logician and Countman, heads together still. 

‘““Now, Countman, we'll overhaul the definitions ; 
no snags for astral counting if we can help it. 
What definition have you for Adding?” 

“What you gave me first: ‘Adding = finding the 
sum.’ ” 

“Well enough as far as it goes,” said Logician, 
“but I’ve got to account for sums getting smaller 
every time I add a minus number. Keep yours. 
I'll say, ‘Adding is connecting together several 
quantities by appropriate signs. What have you 
for Multiplying, Countman?” 

“Just the old one, ‘Multiplying = finding the 
sum of like numerals.’ ”’ 

“That won’t do at all, Countman. Put this: 
‘Multiplying is that by which we multiply two num- 
bers the one by the other.’ For my part I'll make 
a rule that ‘Like signs give plus and unlike 
minus.’ 

“For Dividing,” said Countman, “I’ve been say- 
ing, ‘Dividing is that by which we know how many 
times a’lesser sum is contained in a greater.’ ” 

“Throw half of that overboard, Countman. Say, 
‘Dividing shows how oft one number is contained 
in another.’ 

“My Subtracting is all fixed,” said Countman. 

“Perhaps so, but mine isn’t. I’ve got to have 
more than one definition for astral flying. ‘Subtrac- 
tion is complementary Addition,’ will do for one; 
then, for another, ‘Subtracting is counting back- 
ward.’ ” 

“Give that to me,” 
ter true_anyway.” 

“Oh, no, Countman, that’s only for effect, to be 
trotted out on rarest occasion. On second thought 
I'll give you the one about ‘complementary Addi- 
tion,’ if you'll keep it in the background.” 

“Just as you say,” answered Countman. 

“For real use,” continued Logician, “I must have 
something like this: ‘Subtracting is taking a loco- 
motive from pulling on front, and putting it behind 
to pull backward.’ Best of all, ‘Subtraction is the 
less-than-nothing of Addition.’ ” 

“Now everything is cleared up,” said Countman. 

“Not yet, Countman. There’s the ‘0’ yet; it will 
help me out to have you stick in a zero somewhere 
on your thermometer.” 

“I’ve got one already, at the very bottom,” 
Countman. 

“That’s a zero with a vengeance,” said Logician, 
“nothing nor nobody, if we ever get down to that. 
We'll call that the ‘absolute zero,’ then nobody will 
ever notice if you stick in another higher up, where 
they'll have to use it right along.” 

“Minus numbers in mine, spite of fate,” 
Countman. 

“Oh, yes, Countman, there’s another way you 
can get them used to the less-than-nothing idea. 
Call cash-in-hand positive and debt negative. s 

“Don’t ask me to count dollars that i is with dol- 
lars that ain’t!”’ 


” 


said Countman. “It’s a quar- 
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“You're right, Countman. Concrete and ab- 
stract don’t mix in your counting. So I'll keep 
that for myself, a clincher for astral counting. One 
other thing you must do, Countman, to pave the 
way for me. Say, ‘Many cyphers, though in num- 
ber infinite, do make no number.’ Then I'll con- 
tradict and say, ‘An infinite number of zeros will 
make any finite number.’ ” 

“That means the ‘0’ is to be an infinitely small in- 
stead, of a nothing,” said Countman. 

“*As well as a nothing, you mean, Countman. 
Don’t you see that puts the infinitely small and the 
infinitely great both within my grasp; an astral 
bridge to upper and nether astral land.” 

“But how are we going to make our disciples 
swallow all this?” asked Countman. 

“A good many of them, Countman, like you, will 
swallow to gain fame, position, cash.”’ 
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“But to play it for all there is in it, we must 

scoop in the whole of them, everybody. How will 

you do that, Logician?” 

“Let me think. Here, Countman, I have it,—the 
examination system,” 

“If that’s the game, Logician, pile on your defini- 
tions. Anything will go.” 

“Yes, Countman, that brings me to my goal. 
Now I'll venture my 1:—2=—2:4. Zero = Infin- 
ity. See, Countman, your lowly space-keeper, 
crowned and sceptred, on astral heaven’s lofty 
throne.” 

Final deduction: Fame, position, cash,—Logi- 
cian’s pottage. Mathematic teachers, publishers, 
authors,—are we all a-hungered? Then must the 
“9” still be zero. Then, still, must the vampire, 1: 
—2——2:4, fan at throat. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


FLAG 
A FLAG DAY ENTERTAINMENT. 


BY CORA E. EVERETT, 
Reading Teacher, State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


Kinter Betsy Ross, bows and speaks.—Children and 
friends, have you all heard about the call I had six 
years ago, in 1777, from the great General Washington, 
when he asked me to make him a national flag? He 
said as we were to become a nation, we must have an 
emblem to represent us, everywhere, in peace and in 
war. He wanted a flag, he said, to fly over every school- 
house and public place, from every American mast- 
head, at home and abroad, to show that we are a free 
and honorable nation. He wanted every boy and girl 
to learn to love it as the emblem of his country, and to 
live for it in such a way as will do it credit, and if the 
need should ever come, to be ready to die in defence of it. 
-He siiowed me some other flags which some of his 
brave soldiers had fought under, but he said he wanted 
one that would do for all. The “Rattle Snake flag” of 
old Virginia speaks for “liberty or death” in the fiery 
bleod of the “Old Dominion.” 

(Shows flag drawn on board or made up and hung up.) 


The “Old Bay State” spread its sturdy “Pine Tree” 
over its brave sons and senton high its “Appeal to 
Heaven.” (Shows flag.) 

And the “Liberty Flag” of Charleston, which waved 
over Fort Sullivan. (Shows flag.) 

General Washington said he liked the pattern of the 
flag he used at Cambridge when he took command of 
the Continental army there, and that he took the idea of 
the stripes from his own coat-of-arms, but the Union 
Jack—and he spoke very sorrowfully—he said be- 


DAY. 


longed to Mother England, and that we could not use it 
any more. So he proposed that we put a star for each 
of the thirteen states, in place of the cross of St. George. 
I asked him where I should get the materials for the 
flag, and he told me to send to the colonies for it, as 
they never failed to respond when called upon to do 
anything for the general good of the country. That 
was a wonderful call. I shall never forget it. But 
to-day he came again and said, as it was Flag day in 
the schools, he wanted the boys and girls to be reminded 
what the material was which had been put into the flag 
by the thirteen states, and for me to have them tell you 
about it. (Calls) Sammy! Sammy! 
(Enter young Uncle Sam.) 

Sammy, you go right out and tell the States to please 
report as quickly as they can and for each to bring te 
best he has put into our national emblem. 

(Sam salutes Betsy Ross and exit.) 

While he is finding them I would like you all to sing 
a verse or two of “Hail Columbia” (or any patriotic 
song). 

(Enter Sam ushering in Virginia, a boy, 
fenther, cape, and ruff.) 


in hat with 


Welcome, 
States!’ 


Virginia! 


“Old Dominion,” 
It is right that you should come first. 


Virginia (offering red stripe and blue field with white 
star).—- 


“Mother of 


I bring a strip of history 
By heroes’ blood stained red; 
From Jamestown’s early hardships 
To Yorktown’s noble dead. 


(Continued on page 494.) 
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NO MEETING OF THE N., E. A. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
N. E. A. at Chicago April 28, it was voted to hold 
no meeting of the N. E. A. in 1906 because of the 
calamity at San Francisco. We anticipated -this 
action as we went to press last week. The pro- 
gram as provided for the meeting at San Francisco 
could not be transferred, even to Los Angeles. 
The majority of the directors are reported to have 
advised against a meeting this year. Fully four- 
fifths of the educators who wrote to the Journal of 
Education regarding the meeting, and whom the 
editor met in eight different states from April 18 to 
28, advised against a meeting this year. Seattle, 
Salt Lake City, Denver, Los Angeles, and Boston 
extended hearty invitations. Never has an execu- 
tive committee of the association been in as un- 
comfortable a place so far as responsibility is con- 
cerned. Some were very insistent upon advising a 
meeting, though the large majority seemed to think 
it preferable to have no meeting. The decision is 
final, and is in line with the decisions of other 
organizations; one that was scheduled for Los 
Angeles and not San Francisco was called off. 
The semi-centennial will now be even a more glori- 


ous success than it could otherwise have been. 


LET THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 
STATES REBUILD SAN FRANCISCO’S SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


Professor H. S. Chamberlain of Pasadena, state 
director of the N. E. A. for, California, has made the 
following appeal to President N. C. Schaeffer of 
that organization:— | 

“Galveston suggests that the school children of 
America rebuild. the San Francisco schools de- 
stroyed by fire. After the 1900 flood at Galveston 
the schools of that city were so reconstructed and 
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for a time maintained. Nearly forty of the school 
buildings of San Francisco were destroyed and 
some 25,000 children are affected. Suggest you 
direct appeal to all school interests of the United 
States, asking school children for assistance in re- 
construction. Send funds to James D. Phelan, 
chairman citizens’ finance committee, specifying for 
schools.” 

By all means let the school children of the United 
States replace the wrecked schoolhouses. It will 
do the children of the entire country more good 
than it will those of San Francisco. There is too 
much of selfishness inculcated, too much emphasis 
upon thrift, upon “getting there” individually or as 
a class or school. It will be a noble influence upon 
their life to give a trifle for this purpose. New 
England proposes to build a schoolhouse of her 
own. 


a 


NEBRASKA. 


The Nebraska Schoolmasters’ Club is equal to 
any in the country. This is said advisedly. It is 
not as large as some others, but at its regular 
March meeting, the twenty-third, President E. 
Benjamin Andrews presided with classic grace. 
Four other college presidents were in attendance, 
as were both the normal school principals, six 
university and eight normal school professors, the 
state superintendent and his deputies, and nearly 
every superintendent of an important city or town 
in the state, several traveling about 300 miles to be 
there. In all more than sixty men enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally good dinner at the Omaha Club. Al- 
though there were two set addresses there were 
also more than twenty other speeches, and prac- 
tically none left until adjournment at 11.30. 

In the business meeting there was nothing cut 
and dried. The men voted as they wished regard- 
less of where it hit. In the discussion there was 
entire freedom of speech. There was no grand- 
stand play. If a man desired a brief word a second 
time he got it in without hesitancy or awkwardness. 

The State University is in the best of condition. 
There is uniform and enthusiastic loyalty to Presi- 
dent Andrews. The faculty is among the most 
modern and scholarly in the country. The depart- 
ment of education, under Professor G. W. A. 
Luckey, takes rank with the other scholastic de- 
partments of the university. The Peru normal 
school, under Principal Crabtree, has raised the 
graduating class seventy per cent., while the new 
normal at Kearney, this its first year, has enrolled 
more than 500 students. 

State Superintendent J. L. McBrien is carrying 
on Mr. Fowler’s work of toning up the quality of 
rural school teaching heroically. There are in the 
state 9,000 teachers, and 3,000 of these new each 
year. The state and private normal schools and the 
department of education of the state university do 
not supply more than 300 of these. To meet the 
conditions and to reduce the number of eighth- 
grade boys and girls who have heretofore made up 
the other 2,700, Superintendent McBrien has two 
expedients. 

Five Junior normals have been established. 
They have a ten-weeks’ summer session. The 
state pays the instruction in each—twelve hundred 
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dollars. Incidentally the members pay the other 
expenses, amounting to about $500. These Junior 
normals are much better than nothing for the boys 
and girls who are to go directly from the grammar 
school to the teacher’s desk, and many good 
teachers avail themselves of it for professional im- 
provement. 

Lastly, there is a new law helping the high 
school with a four-years’ course to give a thirty-six- 
weeks’ course in pedagogy. 

All in all the school people of the state are dead 
in earnest. As always Omaha leads all the rest. 
It is the educational Mecca. Here are the salaries, 
and, by the way, they have been nobly raised of 
late so that Omaha ranks twelfth in the 100 leading 
cities. The maximum for the grade is $830. 
Superintendent W. M. Davidson is making one of 
the important national reputations. Indeed, he is 
in the front rank literally. His salary is $4,500, 
raised from $3,600, by unanimous and hearty vote. 


a a 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

Now let all rally for the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction at New Haven, July 9-12. 
This should be a grand meeting to be followed by 
an excursion to the White Mountains. Plan for it 
at once. All necessary arrangements will be made 
for the best kind of a time. President Walter E. 
Ranger is the man for the emergency. 

OHIO DIVORCES EDUCATION AND POLITICS. 

Ohio, in the legislature of 1906, passed a law for 
the election of school board members which is so 
unique as to attract universal attention. 

The law provides that the names of all candi- 
dates for members of board of education, however 
nominated, shall be placed on one separate and in- 
dependent baljlot, without any designation except 
for board of education, and the number of mem- 
bers to be elected. The number of tickets to be 
printed for each school district is to be divided by 
the number of candidates for board of education, 
and the quotient so obtained is to be the number 
of tickets in each series to be printed as follows: 
The names of the candidates are to be arranged 
alphabetically and the number in series printed, 
then the first name is to be placed last, and the 
same number printed, and so continue until each 
name has been first in series. These tickets or 
ballots are to be combined in tablets with no two of 
same arrangement of names consecutive. The 
voter places a cross to the left of the name of per- 
son voted for, or all names stricken from list except 
the names of those for whom vote is cast. You see 
what this will do. It will entirely remove school 
elections from partisan political elections. 


<4 


THE SCHOOL MASTER DID IT. 

By universal consent the state of Michigan’s 
legal triumph over the railroads,- by which 
$9,000,000 came to the teachers of the state, was 
chiefly due to the expert testimony of Professor 
Mortimer E. Cooley and Professor Henry C. 
Adams of the University of Michigan. These men 
are both authorities on railroad values, and gave 
their time and advice to the state, appearing in 
numerous courts and neglecting their other duties 
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in the attempt to help the state. Both are in re- 
ceipt of letters from the attorney-general, who 
recognized fully how important was the part they 
played in the state’s victory. This $9,000,000 will 
pay the expenses of the state university for some 
time. 

HARVARD’S NEW ATTITUDE. 


President Eliot’s statement of the changes re- 
garding admission to Harvard College at the Mas- 
sachusetts Classical and High School Associa~ 
tion last Saturday is the most significant utterance 
in many a day. Harvard places herself in the front 
rank as the embodiment of the new spirit in educa- 
tion. Whatever may have been the cause for this 
change of heart is immaterial so long as the change 
is assured. Hereafter Harvard will exist for the 
greatest good to the greatest number of earnest ~ 
seekers after the larger knowledge. There will be 
the glad hand to all students, even though they 
may not have had the regular preparation. The 
individual will be considered as well as the regula- 
tion course that he has taken, and the opinion of 
the principal and instructor will go a long way to 
admit a young man even if his technical examina- 
tion is not satisfactory. Special students will be 


welcome, as they are in the great German universi- 
ties. 


A MASSACHUSETTS CAMPAIGN. 


The Annuity Guild of Massachusetts is to have 
a rousing campaign of enlightenment and promo- 


_ tion every evening from May 7 to May 20 in Brock- 


ton, Somerville, Fall River, Malden, Taunton, 
Lowell, Brookline, Cambridge, Waltham, and 
Lynn. In most cases the mayor will preside; some - 
officer of the Annuity Guild will speak at each meet- 
ing as will one ormore distinguished local mem in 
public life. Editor A. E. Winship will be at all the 
meetings, speaking upon “The Future of New Eng- 
land” and the relation of adequate salaries and other 
provisions for teachers to that future. 


LANGDON’S NOBLE WORK. 


We anticipated that William H. Langdon, dis- 
trict attorney of San Francisco, elected from the 
city superintendency to this high office, would at- 
tract national attention as he is doing, because he is 
executing the laws with a vengeance. Unless all 
signs fail Langdon will be to San Francisco what 
Folk was to St. Louis, Jerome to New York, 
Moran to Boston. If all goes well Langdon will be 
mayor of the city by and by. There are 7,000 
saloons in the city and for the first time they are 
paying some attention to the laws intended to 
regulate them. He has put out of business 1,000 
slot machines, and every form of vice and all 
shades of grafters are trembling because of the 
schoolmaster attorney with a noble mixture of 


pluck and conscience. 


OHTO SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT FEDERATION. 

The Ohio School Improvement Federation has 
the most complete and effective state education 
organization in the country, probably. This is the 
first year that its organization has been perfected, 
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and it concentrated its efforts on two measures 
which became a law: the $40-a-month minimum 
salary law with a school year of not less than eight 
months, and the law that absolutely divorces the 
election of the members of the board of education 
from partisan politics. 

TEE BERKELEY PROGRAM, 


Attention has been called previously to the fact 
that the summer school of the State University of 
California at Berkeley is always far ahead of any- 
thing west of Chicago, and second to nothing in 
the entire country, and that this year tliey present 
a program far beyond anything that they have 
done in the past. They have gone to Europe for 
great leaders in education and in scholarship, and 
have drafted the best of talent from universities 
north, south, and east, and from the Provinces to 
the north of us, and from the countries to the south 
of us. Not only is this a matchless opportunity 
for the teachers of the far West, but no less so for 
visiting teachers from the East. 


THE CLEVELAND EDUCATION COMMISSION. 


About a year ago the school board of Cleve- 
land appointed a commission to report upon the 
condition of the schools of that city, and it reports 
after nearly a year of “investigation” an unsatis- 
factory condition of things. This was to be ex- 
pected. It has aways been thus. There was a 
famous investigation in Boston sixty years ago; 
Colonel Francis W. Parker suffered irreparable 
harm from a similar investigation in the Cook 
county training school, and that, after he had made 
a somewhat similar investigation in Quincy with 
the same general results; and George A. Walton, 
for the Massachusetts state board of education, in- 
vestigated the Norfolk county schools with the 
same effect. These are merely samples. 

There has never been an investigation of the 
schools that has ended otherwise, and presumably 
there never will be any other termination of an ex- 
amination. The same results would obtain if there 
should be a similar investigation of the condition 
of the theological seminaries, the churches, or the 
practice of medicine. Whoever turns a critical 
eye, from the standpoint of an ideal, upon anything 
human, the report will be “unsatisfactory.” 

The only amusing or surprising part of it is 
that these investigators take themselves seriously, 
and always start out with the assertion that they 
have made a disinterested, entirely fair investiga- 
tion, and make a genuinely conservative report. 

The Cleveland people have simply repeated all 
previous experiences. Next! 


a 


THE GLORY OF CHICAGO. 


The anti-pull rule has been the glory of Chicago. 
It is very simple. It merely requires that the 
superintendent and his assistants shall keep on file 
all letters, and record all interviews in the advocacy 
of the appointment, transfer, or promotion of a 
teacher, and that this record shall be open to who- 
ever cares to examine it. There is no rule agafnst 
the use of any amount or kind of influence in such 
instances, it must simply be recorded. That is as 
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wholesome a rule in educational administration as 
has been devised. In noone particular, perhaps, 
does Chicago stand out more impressively than in 
this check, this mighty check, on a pull. 


There is no possible argument against the propo- 
sition that a woman should receive the same pay as 
a man for the same work. Are there many places 
in which they do not receive the same pay? What 
places are there outside of New York city? 


If John D. Rockefeller receives but 5 per cent. 
on his wealth—and he receives many times that on 
much of it—the income would be $137,000 a day 
for 365 days in the year. 


President Edmund J. James of the University of 
Illinois is one of the six leaders chosen to represent 
the United States at the famous conference in 
Rio Janeiro next July. 


Judge Lindsey of Denver helped many a boy to 
save himself by bunching four or five of them, giv- 
ing them blankets, and sending them to beet fields 
for summer work. 


Las Animas, Colo., a place of 2,000 inhabitants, 
under Superintendent Hess, is getting more out of 
the school garden for the money than any place of 
which we know. 


By accepting graduates of commercial high 
schools, even without either Latin or Greek, 
Columbia puts herself in the line of progress. 


Twelve thousand young persons enter the New 
York city high schools annually, and half of these 
never pass to the second year. 


Within ten days after the destruction of San 
Francisco the schools were started in tents. That 
is a way Californians have. 


Physical training gets about one-tenth the time. 
in the best cities of the United States, England, 
Germany, and Faris. 


Teaching can never be a money-making busi- 
ness. The chief reward must be in the satisiac- 
tion in the work. 


Condemning football in midwinter may be like 
reforming the summer outing habit in October. 


It is highly important to reduce the number of 
children who leave school too early. 


Here is a Yankee guess that Bird day will 
outlive Arbor day in the schools. 


Brander Matthews is for the biznes spelling with 
all his heart. Enuf sed. 


Chicago, New York, and Boston give the same 
time to music. 


The public, next to the home, is interested in 
the school. 


The pull is rapidly going out of business. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO SITUATION, 


The authorities and citizens of San Francisco 
have shown splendid courage in dealing with the 
situation created by the great disaster of earth- 
quake and fire. Oakland and other neighboring 
places have sheltered all that they could of the 
homeless, and the rest have camped out in the 
parks and on the beach, with such rude shelter and 
covering as they were able to provide. Chinatown 
was wiped out by the fire, but many of the Chinese 
were cared for at Oakland, and the government 
issued 4,000 shelter tents for the rest. No dis- 
criminations have been made in the distribution of 
relief. The near-by places early poured in food 
supplies, and from all over the country relief trains, 
heavily loaded with supplies, were immediately set 
in motion toward the stricken city. All accounts 
agree that there has been no suffering from want of 
food; but there has been, inevitably, great privation 
and distress among the tens of thousands who have 
had to live in the open air, exposed to storm and 
wind. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES HARD HIT. 


It is a grave question how far some of the insur- 
ance companies affected will be able to meet their 
obligations. No accurate estimate can yet be made 
of the losses, for there is always a good deal of sal- 
vage even from so great a conflagration. In round 
figures the companies had about $200,000,000 at risk 
in the district burned over. They are likely to seek 
to avail themselves of the clauses in their contracts 
exempting them from claims on account of losses 
by earthquake. But only a comparatively small 
part of the losses at San Francisco were directly 
caused by earthquake. By far the heaviest loss was 
by fire. Companies which have a future before 
them will be wary about straining this point un- 
duly ; and they could look for little sympathy from 
juries, if they tried to. The year 1905 was one of 
unusually heavy insurance losses, so that the com- 
panies are not in a good condition to meet this 
heavy strain. They will do the best that they can, 
but there will inevitably be many disappointments 
when the adjustments are made. 


PROMPT AND GENEROUS GIFTS. 


Never has there been a disaster which so ap- 
pealed to the sympathy of the American people or 
met with so immediate and generous a response. 
Within a week after the earthquake, the reported 
gifts from individual sources had reached more 
than $18,000,000, and the total was being swollen 
at a rate which suggested that the work had only 
just begun. Millionaires gave by the $100,000, and 
school children gave of theit pennies. Congress 
increased its appropriation from $1,000,000 to 
$2,500,000, and its gift was instantly put into prac- 
tical form in rations and tents issued on the spot. 
The Dominion Parliament voted $100,000,—a 
manifestation of neighborliness which ought to be 
remembered. The President made the wise sug- 
gestion that the distribution and organization of 
charity be entrusted to the Red Cross Society, to 


avoid duplication and error, and the suggestion 
was generally acted on. 


THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 


The Russian loan has been floated at last, but at 
terms which are extremely humiliating, and which 
show plainly enough how Russian credit has been 
damaged by the outcome of the war with Japan, 
and still more by the outcropping of revolutionary 
tendencies. The whole amount of the loan is 
$440,000,000, Germany would have none of it; and 
the United States does not figure in the allotment. 
Russia’s faithful ally, France, appears as usual as 
the most willing friend, and takes more than half,— 
$240,000,000. One hundred million dollars is taken 
in Russia. The remainder goes to Great Britain, 
Austria, and Holland. The loan bears 5 per cent. 
interest and runs for forty years. But as the issue 
price is 88, the net yield is more than 5 1-2 per cent. 
Not for thirty years has any first-rate power had to 
borrow, in time of peace, at such terms as these. 

THE RAILWAY RATE QUESTION. 


The Senate is still debating the railway rate bill; 
and as has been already remarked in this column, 
the debate is on an exceptionally high level, and is 
marked by dignity and thoroughness. Senators 
who have rarely participated in debate are being 
drawn out by the interest attaching to this question, 
and are delivering set speeches of great length. 
Another indication of the importance felt to attach 
to this question is the number of amendments 
which have been offered to the bill which came 
from the House. There are no less than fifty-eight 
in all, some friendly‘and some hostile, but all offer- 
ing ground for discussion. Meanwhile it is to be 
noticed that even the existing law has been dis- 
covered to have some teeth ; for the federal court at 
Chicago has sentenced a railroad corporation to a 
fine of $40,000 for giving rebates, and has also sen- 
tenced two officials of the corporation to a fine of 
$10,000 each for the same offence. 


THE ENGLISH SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The Education Act of 1902 was one of the chief 
causes of the overwhelming defeat of the Balfour 
Ministry. The public grew weary of the spectacle 
of Nonconformist ministers going to jail rather 
than pay rates for the maintenance of schools for 
denominational instruction. Now the Liberal gov- 
ernment is attacking the same question, and is 
likely to find it a difficult one to deal with. Tt has 
passed through a first reading in the House of 
Commons a bill under which, if it becomes law, not 
a penny of the public money will be paid for the 
support of denominational teaching in the schoo's. 
The only schools which will receive money from 
the public treasury will be those “provided” by the 
local authorities, corresponding to our public 
schools; and in these there will be no religious 
tests for teachers, and no religious instruction by 
the teachers. The only concession made to those 
who want religion in the schools is permission for 
religious instruction out of school hours twice a 


[Pontinned on page 502.) 
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FLAG DAY. 


(Continued from page 489.) 


{Betsy Ross takes stripe and star on blue field and 
fastens up on wall in front to begin the flag.* Sam 
ushers in Massachusetts, girl in Puritan dress, dark 
dress with cap and kerchief.] 

Betsy Ross—No words are too warm for the wel- 
come we owe the tribute of the Old Colony. 

Massachusetts (holding white stripe and star).— 

A stripe pure and holy © 

I add with good cheer, 

And this star for each glorious name, 
For Brewster and Winthrop, 

Adams, Hancock, Revere, 

We honor their virtue and fame. 

(Gives stripe and star to Betsy Ross who places them, 
etc.) 

(Sam escorts Connecticut girl in Puritan cape 
with round hood, red; Rhode Island, very small boy, in 
Puritan hat and collar; New Hampshire, boy, cocked hat 
and sword. Massachusetts turns and presents them 
to Betsy Ross. They bow or salute Betsy Ross as Mas- 
sachusetts speaks.) 

These offsprings of mine 
Each his tribute doth bring, 
Most gladly and proudly 
Their progress I sing. 
Connecticut (red stripe and star).— 


When Wadsworth stole the charter, 
And hid it in the oak, 

The blood of old Connecticut 
To freedom’s cause awoke. 


Betsy Ross (taking stripe and star and adding them 
to the others).—This tribute from the “Land of Steady 
Habits” is most acceptable. The Nutmeg State never 
fails us in time of need. 

Rhode Island (white stripe and star).— 


Our stern Old Bay State mother 
Was as strict as she could be, 

She thought that no one could be good 
Except her way, you see. 

But Roger Williams said one day, 
He thought it was more fair 

To pay the Red men for their land, 
And give them their full share. 

While with Ann Hutchinson, he deemed 
That each man had the right 

To worship God as seemed the best 
According to his light. 

So in Rhode Island was fair play 
“And freest worship seen, 

And if that is not fame enough 
She sends you General Greene. 

Betsy Ress (taking stripe and star).—Well done, Lit- 
tle Rhody, you are large in act if not in acres. 

New Hampshire (red stripe and _ star).—This_ star 
speaks for heroic Paul Jones, who sailed away from 
Portsmouth in the “Ranger” under the very first stars 
and stripes which had ever been raised over an Ameri- 
can ship. 

Betsy Ross (taking stripe and star—speaks or sings).— 

Loyal Yankees every one! 
Not a soul can doubt them. 

Loyal daughter! loyal son! 
Could not do without them! 

{All take up chorus of “Yankee Doodle”; then Yankee 
states sing several verses of it, school joining in each 
chorus.) 


(Sam ushers in New York, Dutch girl in Dutch eap 


*It would be well to have place lightly marked that each star and 
stripe be in place and make a shapely flag when finished. It should 
he large enough to be effective for the room. hy 
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and apron, who leads by the hand New Jersey, a girl in 
rough Revolutionary soldier’s coat and hat, and Dela- 
ware, a boy, Continental hat and coat. All salute 
Betsy Ross. 
New York (white stripe and star).— 

When the struggle was beginning 

And the men together came, 

To protest against oppression and ill use, 

In my city on Manhattan, 

Of both Dutch and English fame, - 

That first Congress met 

To settle the abuse. 

On my plains the sound of battle, 

Saratoga’s victory won, 

My blue Hudson mingled blood of Whig and Tory, 

And the first inauguration 

Of our matchless Washington 

Is another honor added to my story. 


(Sam ushers in William Penn at this point. Penn, 
a boy in broad Quaker hat and coat, very calm and 
placid.) 

New York continues:— 

I lay this stripe with reverence 

On our nation’s sacred shrine, 

And yield my place to mighty William Penn. 
As to him I yield with honor 

These two states that once were mine. 

With pride in their brave women and true men. 


Betsy Ross (takes stripe and star).—Thank you, bold 
Empire state, you are ever ready and ever generous. 
(To New Jersey).—And what message do you bring 
from the “clam-catchers” of the Garden State? 

New Jersey (red stripe and star).— 


Shall not Moll Pitcher, brave and staunch, 
Yield me claim to glory? 

I am happy at the chance 
To recall her story. 


Delaware (white stripe and star).— 


Pray do you remember 
But for brave Rodney’s ride, 
The great declaration 
Had faltered and died? 
And in our loved flag 
May my star, placed on high, 
Ever shine like a “diamond” 
In liberty’s sky. 


Betsy Ross (taking stripe and star).—Indeed it will, 
brave little Diamond State. It would surely have gone 
hard with our government if the “blue hen’s chicken” 
had not flown to the rescue on that memorable July 


day! (Turns to Pennsylvania).—Friend William, thee 


is welcome among us to-day. 

Fennsylvania (red stripe and star; he should speak 
calmly, almost in a singsong tone).—How does thee do, 
Friend Betsy Ross? It has been very enjoyable to ob- 
serve the tributes of these worthy foster children of 
mine. Our nation will not readily forget that the 
Declaration of Independence was framed in our old 
state house, that for some years my City of Brotherly 
Love was the séat of national government, and _ that 
the keystone of the thirteen states was the first to float 
this flag over any great engagement in the lamentable 
battle of the Brandywine, after which it served to give 
heart to the patriots at Valley Forge. Thee knows, 
friend Betsy, how hateful this war was to me, who 
would have everything done in love and peace, but I can- 
not but fecl a thrill of pride in the part this stripe and 
this star represent In our national history. 

Betsy Ross (taking stripe and star).—Thank _ thee, 
Friend William, without the Keystone state the arch 


(Continued on page 
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MEMORIZING. 


High words and noble in all worlds 
Help me: My soul is fed by such. 
But ah! the touch of lips and hands— 
The human touch! 
Warm, vital, close, life’s symbols dear,— 
These need I most and now and here. 
—Richard Burton. 


THE BELL OF THE ANGELS. 
There has come to my mind a legend, a thing I had half 


forgot, 
And whether I read it or dreamed it—ah, it matters 
not! 
It is said that in heaven, at twilight, a great bell softly 
swings, 


And man may listen and hearken to the wondrous mu- 
sic that rings, 

If he puts from his heart’s inner chamber all the pas- 
sion, pain, and strife, 

Heartache and weary longing, that throb in the pulses 
of life; 

If he thrust from his soul all hatred, all thoughts of 
wicked things, 

He can hear in the holy twilight how the bell of the 
angels rings, 

And I think there lies in this legend, if we open our 
eyes to see, 

Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you and 
me. 

Let us look in our hearts and question: Can pure 
thoughts enter in 

To a soul if it be already the dwelling of thoughts of sin? 

So, then, let us ponder a little—let us look in our hearts 
and see 

If the twilight bell of the angels could ring for us— 
you and me. 

—Ralpa Waldo Emerson; used by permission of Hough- 

ton, Miffitu & Co. 


COLUMBIA, THE LAND OF THE BRAVE. 


O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the Red, White and Blue, 
—David T. Shaw. 
There is no unbelief; 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God. 


Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 
Be patient, heart, light breaketh by-and-by, 
Trusts the Most High. 
Whoever sees, “neath field of winter snow, 
The silent harvest of the future grow, 
God’s power must know. 
—Bulwer Lytton. 
Let me go where’er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still; 
It is not only in the rose, 
It is not only in the bird, 
Not only where the rainbow glows, 
Nor in the songs of weman heard, 
But in the darkest, meanest things 
There always, always something sings. 
—Emerson. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. 


—_ghakespeare. 


SPRINGFIELD QUESTIONS IN 1846. 


In response to a recent inquiry we print the follow- 
ing :— 


These were the twenty words of the spelling-test of 
the examination in 1846:— 


accidental feignedly 
accessible ghastliness 
baptism gnawed 
chirography heiress 
characteristic hysterics 
deceitfully imbecility 
descendant inconceivable 
eccentric inconvenience 
evanescent inefficient 
fierceness irresistible 


These problems were used in the arithmetic test:— 

1. Add together the following numbers: Three thou- 
sand and nine, twenty-nine, one, three hundred and one, 
sixty-one, sixteen, seven hundred two, nine thousand, 
nineteen and a half, one and a half. 

2. Multiply 10,008 by 8,009. 

3. In a town five miles wide and six miles long, how 
many acres? 

4. How many steps of two and a half feet each will 
a person take in walking one mile? 

5. What is one-third of 175? 

6. A boy bought three dozen of oranges for 37 cents 
and sold them for 1 cent apiece; what would he have 
gained if he had sold them for 2 cents apiece? 

7. There is a certain number, one-third of which ex- 
ceeds one-fourth of it by two; what is the number? 


8. What is the simple interest on $1,200 for 12 
years, 11 months, and 29 days? 

THE KLOCK-WINSLOW CONTROVERSY OF MARCH 8,.—(Il.) 

Editer Journal of Education: Have Dr. Klock and Su- 
perintendent Winslow yet agreed on a definition for 
“counting”? If so, how far does it agree with the fol- 
lowing? 

Counting—a purely mental process—concerns itself 
wholly with finding sums (totals) and components of 
sums. 

When we wish to represent this mental process to the 
eye, we use group-numerals. 

Group-numerals are of two kinds: (1) non-definite, for 
representing processes of finding special kinds of sums 
or components of sums; (2) definite, for representing 
changes in sums resulting from physical objects being 
subtracted from one place and added to another. For 
this we employ nine group-numerals, a place-value sys- 
tem, and a space-keeper, the latter to prevent numerals 
from tumbling into denominational spaces where they 
don’t belong. 

Before the mind develops skill in counting, we “keep 
tally,” a sort of one-at-a-time counting, helpless without 
physical symbols, “counters,” notches, marks, the _ fin- 
gcrs, or what not. 

With these symbols, the “tally-keeper” not only repre- 
sents the physical objects to be kept track of but also 
attempts imitation of that part of the subtracting-add- 
inz process which directly concerns him. 

William D. Mackintosh. 
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EARTHQUAKES IN HISTORY. 


In Asia—Pontius and Macedonia, 150 cit- 

ies and towns destroyed. ...... stereos 
Constantinople—Principal buildings de- 

stroyed; thousands perished......... 
Syria, Palestine and Asia—Five hundred 

towns destroyed. ........... ee 
Constantinople overturned and all Greece 

Catania—Sicily, demolished; 15,000 buried 

Syria—20,000 perished. .......... oes 
Calabria—Italy, one city swallowed up 

by the Adriatic. ...... 
Cilicia—Destroyed; 60,000 persons 

Naples—Forty thousand perished. . 
Constantinople—Thousands buried in 

Lisbon—1,500 houses; 30,000 persons in 

Naples—Thirty towns and villages demol- 

ished; 70,000 lives lost. ...... July 80, 
Schamaki—Visited by succession of earth- 

quakes for period of three months; 

hundreds of towns destroyed; 80,000 

persons perished. ......... 
Port Royal, Jamaica—Town engulfed 

forty fathoms deep; 3,000 persons per- 

Sicily—Fifty-four cities and towns, and 

300 vilages destroyed. Of City of 

Catania and its 18,000 inhabitants not 

a trace remained; more than 100,000 

Jeddo (Tokio)—Every building demol- 

ished; 200,000 perished. ............... Feb. 2, 
Aquila—Italy, demolished; 5,000 killed... 
Abruzzi—lItaly, 15,000 perished. ........ 
Algiers—Succession of shocks for two 

Palermo—Six thousand persons killed. .. 
Peking (China)—One hundred thousand 

persons swallowed up. Nov. 30, 
Lima and Callao—Peru; 18,000 buried in 

Grand Cairo—Egypt; 40,000 killed. ..... 
Quito (Ecuador)—Destroyed; loss of life 

Lisbon’s great earthquake.—In eight 

minutes most of its houses and up- 

wards of 50,000 inhabitants were 

swallowed up and whole. streets. bur- 

ied; cities of Crimbra, Oporto, and 

Braga suffered greatly; St. Ubes wholly 

destroyed. In Spaina large part of 

Malaga was ruined. One half of Fez, 

Morocco, destroyed; island of Madeira 

affected; 2,000 houses demolished in 

island of Mitylene, this earthquake ex- 

tended 5,000 miles, reaching even to 

Syrian earthquake—Ten thousand square 

miles; 20,000 perished in city of Baal- 

City of Santiago—Guatemala, completely 
Tauris—<Asia Minor, 15,000 houses demol- 

ished; multitudes in ruins. ............. 
Messina (Italy)—Overthrown; thousands 
Whole country between Santa Fe and 
Panama destroyed, including Cuzco and 


Feb. 26, 


June 7, 


Sept. 1, 


Feb. 5, 


Quito; 40,000 buried in one second. .... Feb. 4, 


1667 


1692 


1693 
1703 
1703 
1706 


1716 
1726 


1731 


1746 
1754 


1755 


1755 


1759 


, 1773 


1780 


1783 


1797 


May 3, 1906 
Village of St. Michael—Azores, swal- F 
lowed up and lake of boiling water ap- 


peared in its place. ......... Foiet eka Aug. 11, 1810 
Caracas—Venezuela, destroyed; 12,000 


Aleppo—Spain, destroyed, 20,000 killed. Aug. 10, 1822 
Macri—Greece, crushed under mountain 

overturned by earthquake. ....... sees Feb. 28, 1851 
Melfi—South Italy; 14,000 lives lost. .. Aug. 14, 1851 
Manila—Philippines; partly destroyed. .. Sept. 16, 1852 
Jeddo—(Tokio); nearly destroyed. ....... Nov. 11, 1855 
Calabria—Devastated; 10,000 lost. ....... Dec. 16, 1857 
Quito—Ecuador, again destroyed; 5,000 

perished. ....... March 22, 1859 
Mendoza-—South America; two-thirds of 

city destroyed and 7,000 lost. ..........Mareh 20, 1860 
Manila—Philippines; immense destruction 

of property; 1,000 killed. .............. July 2, 1863 
Arequipa, Iquique, Tacna. Chencha, in 

Peru and Ecuador destroyed; 25,000 


lost: property loss, $300,000,000. ...... . Aug. 15, 1868 
San Jose De Cucuta, Colombia, S. A.— 

Manila—Philippines; cathedral destroyed. July 24, 1880 
Scio—lItaly, 4,000 perished. ............. April 3, 1881 
Anatolia—Asia Minor, and thirty towns 

Srinagur—Cashmere and many villages 

destroyed; 70,000 homes demolished. .. July 8, 1885 


Char‘eston, S. C.—Visited by succes- 

sion of shocks; three-fourths of city de- 

stroyed; ninety-eight persons perished. Aug. 31, 1886 
Hawaii—One hundred and sixty seven 


Yunnan—China, 4,000 killed. ............ March, 1888 
Costa Rica—Cathedral and palace de- 

San Cristobal—Mexico, every building 


Paramythia—In Epirus, great loss of life. May 24, 1895 


MAXIM GORKY’S BIOGRAPHY. 


1868—Born in Nijni-Novgorod. 

1878—Began to work as errand boy in shoe store. 

1879—Apprentice in draughtsman’s office. 

1880—Worked as kitchen boy on a steamer. 

1883—W orked in cake bakery. 

1884—W orked as wood sawyer. 

1884—Worked as dock hand. 

1885—Worked as baker. 

1886—Chorist with small operatic company. 

1887—Apple pedler. 

1888—Attempted suicide. 

1889—Railroad guard. 

1890—Secretary in lawyer's office. 

1891—Began to tramp over Russia. 

1892—Worked in a railroad shop. 

1892—Wrote his first story. 

1894—His story “Chelkash” appeared in Viadimir Koro- 
lenko’s magazine, attracting much _ attention 
throughout Russia. 

Gorky has written five volumes of short stories; 
“Foma Gordeyev,” “Troye,” novels; “The Peasant,” an 
unfinished novel, and the following plays: ““Meshchanye,” 
“On the Bottom,” “The Cottagers,” “The Children of the 
Sun,” and “The Barbarians.” 


M. D. B., Wisconsin: I enjoy the Journal very 
much, and I regard my file of papers valuable for 
reference and most helpful in suggestion. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE COLLEGE MAN AND THE COLLEGE WOMAN. 
By Dr. William DeWitt Hyde, president of Bowdoin 
College. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50 net. 

President Hyde has been one of the best known of 
the younger college presidents for nearly twenty years. 
He accepted the administrative leadership soon after 
leaving college, having made an enviable reputation as 
a preacher, and he has been a president of much writing 
and speaking, while bringing together the funds and 
the students for the promotion of Bowdoin, one of the 
distinctive New England colleges. His articles are 
welcome to the magazine editor, as are his popular ad- 
dresses to all scholarly audiences, and he focuses his 
thoughts and his utterances, oral and written, upon the 
young people in whose cause he early enlisted. Presi- 
dent Hyde always has a purpose which culminates in 
an appeal which quickens the thought, stirs the emotions, 
and affects the will of young men and women at the time 
‘in their life when they need to be thus aroused. This, his 
latest book, contains in practical form the observations 
of a college president during twenty years of college 
life and college administration. What college stu- 
dents mean to be, and what college graduates may be 
expected to become, are questions which are very close 
to many people. President Hyde is enthusiastic and op- 
timistic, and his views are based on a right understand- 
ing of the essential things connected with college life. 
The institutions of the state, the family, industry, and 
the church have been subjects of much crude speculation 
and dogmatism, and Mr. Hyde’s clear-sighted and able 
handling of many vexed questions on the relations be- 
tween college life and the world of affairs is likely to 
be widely read, coming as it does from a man of s0 
long and brilliant a career in the field of education. 
FLORES DE ESPANA. Selected and annotated by 

Professor C. Fontain of High School of Commerce, 

New York. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 12mo. 151 pp. Price, 45 cents. 

Here are nine stories by four leading Spanish writers 
—Trueba, Valera, Sierra, and Bazan. The selection has 
been carefully made so as not to offend propriety or re- 
ligious sentiments. The student of Spanish may gain 
through reading these stories a large acquaintance with 
Spanish words, and modes of expressing them. The 
frequent change of reading matter also keeps the stu- 
dent’s interest awake, a “sine qua non” in successful in- 
struction. An elaborate vocabulary is appended. 


DUVAL’S ARTISTIC ANATOMY. By G. A. Melville 
Paterson, M. D. New York: Cassell & Co. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50. 

Dr. Paterson has revised and greatly improved this 
valuable work from a literary as well as from an artis- 
tic standpoint. The main object aimed at in this book 
is to facilitate the study of artistic anatomy by the 
demonstration of the meaning of the appearances pre- 
sented by the various parts of the body. By a simple 
narration of the structure of the body and its mechan- 
ism, particularly in relation to surface forms, it is 
hoped that the student of art may correctly and intelli- 
gently ~ppreciate the why and wherefore of the parts 
which he is called upon to paint or model. 


THE SEVEN FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. By John Ph‘n. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. Cloth. 178 pp. 
Price, $1.25 net. 

There are always some persons ready to attempt the 
impossible. And the time and effort expended on such 
a task throughout the years are simply beyond estima- 
tion. In this most interesting and informing book, the 
author tells of some of these self-imposei tasks and the 
folly of them, such as “Squaring the Circle,’ ‘“Perpet- 
ual Motion,” “Alchemy,” “The Fixation of Mercury,” 
“The Elixir of Life,” and others. He then adds a small 
budget of paradoxes, illusions, and marvels, that is as 
novel a budget as the curiously-inclined could desire. 
To certain minds the book will be a treasure-house of 
the curious. 


PORTFOLIO OF BUDDHIST ART. Collected by Dr. 
Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 

This is a collection of t-irty-one engravings selected 
from art productions that originated under the influence 
of Buddha’s religion. ‘fo those interested in Oriental 
religions, or, indeed, to any one interested in the study 
of religious subjects, as a whole, this collection will a - 
peal strongly. 
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GERMAN STEPPING STONES. By Minna B. Noyes 
of the Winchester, Mass., high school. Hartfo 
Conn.: Truman J. Spencer. Cloth. 51 pp. Price, 
cents. 

This is intended for beginners in the study of Ger- 
man grammar, and is the outcome of twenty years of 
experience in teaching this branch in high school. It is 
admirably designed, and cannot fail to be suggestive 
and serviceable to those who are putting the pupils 
through their tirst paces in German. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW MAGIC. By Henry R, 
Evans. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
Illustrated. 

The author of this very interesting book is evidently 
well grounded in his subject, and has written wunder- 
standingly of the apparent mysteries of magic and 
prestidigitation. Many illusions and tricks are explained 
and an account is given of the lives of several of the 
world’s noted magicians. The illustrations are profuse 
and appropriate, 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By Pro- 
fessor J. P. Kinard, Ph. D., of Winthrop College, 
South Carolina. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Cloth. 256 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

An admirable volume to guide the pupil’s first steps 
in acquiring the knowledge of language. The author is 
reculiarly happy in his sentence illustrations of the prin- 
ciples of grammar. There certainly is some place in 
the schools for such a simple, well-conceived, and thor- 
ough grammar as Mr, Kinard has produced. 


- AMERICAN HISTORY IN LITERATURE. Compiied 


by Martha A. L. Lane and Mabel Hill. Boston: Ginn 

& Co. Cloth. 188 pp. Illustrated. List price, 50 

cents. 

The laudable aim of these joint authors is to group 
a considerable number of those literary productions 
that eusbrine the leading events of our American na- 
tional life. And their aim is amply achieved in the se- 
lection they have made, and in the manner of their 
gtonping.~ Biographical and historical annotations are 
added when considered necessary, while the beautiful il- 
lusivations add materially to the interest of the children 
in the events. The book is designed for the higher 
grades of the grammar schools, and also may be found 
useful in the early grades of the secondary schools. 


—o——_ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


‘Readings in European History.’”’ By James Harvey Robinson. 
——'Lazare’s Lectures Faciles.”’ Price, 30 cents. ——’Lazare’s Pre- 
mieres Lectures.”’ Price, 35 cents. —‘Lazare’s Contes et Nouvelles 
des Meilleurs Auteurs Contemporains”’ (ist and 2d series). Price, 35 
cents each.——*Lazare’s Elementary French Composition.” Price, 
35 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘-A Practice Book in English Composition.”” By Alfred M. Hitch- 
cock. Price, 80 cents.—*“Blochmann’s Scientific German.” 
Price, 80 cents.——‘“A Course in Narrative Writing ’’ By Gertrude 
po and E. W. Morris. Price, 80 cents. New York: enry Holt 

“The Government of the United States.”’ By Bernard Moses: 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

**Washington’s Farewell Address and Webster’s Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions.’ Edited by William T. Peck. Price, 25 cents. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


CATALOGS RECEIVED. 
Cornell University.——Kansas State Normal.——California [Pa.]} 


State Normal School——Yale University. —Lincoin Institute. —— 
Tilton Seminary.——Alfred University.——W inthrop College.— Har- 
vard University — —New York University.— —Columbia University. 


Tufts College-—Tillotson College.—-Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
pest New Jersey State Normal School.——Dartmouth College. 
—Mt. College —-—Simmons College.—- San Diego Normal 
School.——Bryn Mawr College.— New Mexico Normal University. 
——College of Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, Kingston, R.1.—— 
Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine.——University of Vermont.—— 
Brown University. 


Reports 


Columbus, oe County, Tenn.——Butte ——Grand 
Rapids, Mich.——Lexington, -——Naugatuck, Ct.——Sheboy 
Wis.——San Antonio, Texas——En slew N. J.—~—Kingston, N.Y. 
—Denver, Colo.——Brockton, Mass.——Meriden, Ct.——Bangor, 
n, [il.——West Hartford, Ct.——Allegheny County, Pa.-— 
Weymouth, Mass.——Harrisburg, Pa.——Montpelier. Vt.——Newton, 
Mass.——Wemphis. Tenn.——Medford, Mass Ct.— 
Madison, Wis.—— East Orange, N. J.——South Orange, N. J.——Benn- 
ington, Vt.—— West Chester, Pa.——New Britain, Ct —-—Columbia, 8. 
C.—-San Antonio, Texas——Braintree, Mass,——Framingham, 
Mass.——Montague, Mass.——Brookline, Mass.——Malden. Mass—— 
Pawtucket, R. I.——Andover, Mass.——Gardner, Mass. Shel- 
burne, Mass.——Upton, Mass.——Grafton, Mass.——Milton, Mass. 
——Glens Falls, N. Y.——Plainfield, N. J.——Bristol, R.1.——May- 
nard. Mass.——Milford, Mass.——Dover, N. H.——Ontario.——Nati: 
Mass.——Dalton, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 


the editor not later t Friday preceding 
te of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 3, 4: Association of School Super- 
intendents of Michigan, Lansing. 

May 4: Fairfield county, Connecti- 
cut, Teachers’ Association, Bridge- 
port. 

May 31, June 1-2: Eastern Art 
Teachers’ Association, and Eastern 
Manual Training Association, New 
York City. 

July 3, 4,5. Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cational Association, Altoona. 

July 9-12: American Institute of In- 
struction, New Haven, Conn., Wil- 
liam C. Crawford, Allston, Mass., 
secretary 

October 18, 19, 20: Vermont State 
Teachers Association, Middle- 
bury. 

October 25, 26, and 27: Maine Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lewiston, Maine. 

April, 1907: Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PLYMOUTH. The tests recently 
given the training school pupils of 
the normal schools, by which it 
appears that these pupils not only 
lead those of fifty years ago but 
those of many other cites of to-day, 
give great satisfaction to the New 
Hampshire people. 

MILFORD. Upon April 16 Mr. 
Ralph Albertson, secretary National 
School City League, spoke to the 
teachers of Milford, Wilton, and Am- 
herst on the school city. There 
were in the audience aside from the 
teachers a number of the citizens. 
The talk was much enjoyed and 
was of much interest to the listen- 
ers. At the close of his address 
Secretary Albertson answered many 
questions relating to the working of 
school cities. 

Superintendent Hervey Lucius 
Woodward is probably the first in 
the state to raise funds for the San 
Francisco sufferers from among the 
public school children. The chil- 
dren responded in the most generous 
manner, and in addition to a_ sub- 
stantial sum of money have for- 
warded therewith their sympathy 
and encouragement to the _ school 
children of San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT. 
NAUGATUCK. John 
more, the multi-millionaire iron 
manufacturer of this town, at the 
meeting of the wardens and burges- 
ses recently announced the gift of 
$20,000 as a fund for the keeping of 
the grounds of the Naugatuck high 


Whitte- 


school. This makes a total of $40,- 
000 given by Mr. Whittemore for 
this purpose. He built the high 


school at a cost of more than $1,000- 
000. 


DAYVILLE. Principal:L. W. El- 
kins of the grammar school has re- 
signed and will remove to Philadel- 
phia. 

Miss Marion Chase of East Kil- 


lingly is the new principal at the 
grammar school. 
DANBURY. Miss Harriet B. 
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Eaton of the first- primary room at 
the Locust-avenue school has re 
signed to take effect at the end of 
the school year. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts 
Agricultural College held a school 
garden institute at Horticultural Hall 
April 21. This was designed pri- 
marily to help teachers who wish to 
undertake school gardening, but all 
interested in the subject were wel- 
come. 

The program was as _ follows: 
“Preliminary Considerations,’ Mr. 
Waugh; Administrative Methods: 
“How Successful School Gardens 
Are Managed,” Mr. Adams; “Selec- 
tion of Sites and Preparation of 
Soils,” Mr. Waugh; “Cultivation and 
Care of Soils: the Care and Use of 
Tools,” Mr. Blake; “Laying Out the 
Garden; What to Plant,’ Mr. Hem- 
enway; “The Garden Culture of 
Common Vegetables,” Mr. Blake; 
“How to Grow Certain Annual 
Flowers,” Mr. Canning; “How to 
Make Notes and Keep Records,’ 
Mr. Hemenway. 

The institute was under the gen- 
eral direction of F. A. Waugh, pro- 
fessor of horticulture and landscape 
gardening at Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

The idea of this institute was to 
give simple, plain suggestions for 
the practical hortieultural operations 
involved in school gardening. Many 
teachers feel that they lack the 
requisite knowledge of soils, tco’s, 
fertilizers, seeds, planting and culti- 
vation of plants; and it is the special 
province of the Agricultural Col- 
lege to supply such technical infor- 
mation. It is the intention of the 
Agricultural College to follow up 
this special work and _ establish a 
normal department for those desir- 
ing to become instructors in school 
garden work. 


SOMERVILLE. John Allen 
Avery, who succeeds Charles T. C. 
Whitcomb as principal of the Eng- 
lish high school, has his reward for 
declining several tempting positions 
that have come in his way. Mr. 
Avery was born in Boston June 1, 
1869, and graduated from the Chel- 
sea high school in 1887. He is a 
graduate of Harvard of the class of 
1891 and has had about fourteen 
years’ experience as a teacher. He 
has taught at the Somerville English 
high school since its organization in 
1895. In September, 1899, he was 
elected master to succeed Winfred 
Cc. Akers. Mr. Avery is an efficient 
teacher and he is popular among past 
and present pupils of the school, No 
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one else has been considered for the 
position since it was known that Mr, 
Whitcomb was to go to Brockton for 
$3,500, which is one of the few hich 
school positions in New England that 
pays so large a salary. 


e 


Secretary Shepard on N. E. A. 


On April 26 Secretary Irwin Shep- 
ard sent out the following letter:— 

I returned on April 13 from sey- 
eral weeks’ visit in California and 
San Francisco. The local arrange- 
ments were complete in every re- 
spect, and the outlook was promising 
for a remarkably successful conven- 


tion. The state of California had 
been divided into six districts; the 
teachers of each district, with the 


boards of trade and citizens of that 
district co-operating, were to have 
one day for entertaining visitors at 
the California headquarters in the 
Palace hotel. 

The arrangements for music for tle 
convention were among the most 
promising features, including the fa- 
mous chorus of 3,000 San Francisco 
school children, under the direction 
of Miss Estelle Carpenter; the Golden 
Gate Park band, and the great or- 
chestra of the University of Califor- 
nia at the Greek theatre, under the 
conduct of J. Frederic Wolle. 

Admirable halls had been secured 
for the various department meet- 
ings, all located near the hezd jvar- 
ters hotel; and a new and beautiful 
hall on Market street, capable of 
seating 8,000 people, had been placed 
at the disposal of the committee for 
general sessions. 

While the state of Californ'a guar- 
anteed 5,000 advance members, they 
were not satisfied with this, and 
plans had been completed and al- 
ready entered upon by the lecal 
membership committee, under tte 
leadership of Superintendent James 
A. Barr of Stockton, for securing an 
advance membership of 10,000 to 
12,000 from California and other 
states west of the Rockies. Mr. 
Barr’s wonderful success in organiz- 
ing a state teachers’ convention of 
more than 4,000 members last De- 
cember, and his well-laid plans, in- 
sured the success of his aims. 

The railroads. of California had of- 
fered exceedingly low rates to all 
points in the state during the sum- 
mer, and a great variety of interest- 
ing excursions, without cost, were 
being arranged by the local commit- 
tee. The programs for the meetings 
of all departments were practically 
complete. 

Irwin Shepard, 
Secretary. 


Brain Workers Use and Commend 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


tal and nervous depression, dyspepsia, sleepless 
ness, and all weaknesses resulting from excessive 
brain work, nervous strain, and impaired vitality, 


For the prevention, as wellas the relief, of men- 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is an essential food, per- 
manently strengthening, not stimulating: the 
brain and nerves. It is not a secret or patent 
medicine: the formula is on each bottle. Pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Descriptive pam- 


phiet free. 
56 W. 25th St- 


Pre- 
pared 
only ® NEW YORK 


If not found at Druggists’, sent by mai! ,#1.00. 

CROSBY'S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, influenza, and sore throat. It does not contain 
cocaine, morphine, nor narcotics of any description. By mail, 50 cents. 
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Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers. 


At a largely attended meeting of 
the M. A. C. H. 8. T. at the Latin 
school building in Cambridge on 
April 28, George W. Evans of the 
Charlestown high school spoke on 
“Mathematics in Secondary Schools,” 
Ann B. Fisher of Concord, Mass., on 
“The Opportunity of the Teacher of 
English,” President F. W. Hamilton 
of Tufts College on “The Discipli- 
nary Values in Education”; William 
C. Collar, Roxbury Latin school, on 
“Pensioning Teachers,’ and Presi- 
dent C. W. Eliot, on “The Changes 
in the Mode of Admission to Har- 
vard College.” 


President Eliot spoke for over an 


hour and a half upon the recent 
changes in Harvard entrance re- 
quirements, being the first detailed 
and authoritative outline of what 
the preparatory school teachers say 
is a fairly radical departure. 
President Eliot explained at the 
outset that while hitherto the Law- 
rence Scientific school had been ad- 
ministered independently of Harvard 
College proper, it was now merged 
for entrance purposes with the ‘col- 
lege,” and where formerly at least 
eight different boards or committees 
admitted either to the college or the 
scientific school, or from other col- 
leges, or as special students, all with 
different standards and methods, 
there. was now only one committee 
of five members concerned in admis- 


sion to the college, now including © 


the scientific school. “We thus sub- 
stitute,” said President Eliot, “a 
simple, uniform administration 
where formerly there were diver- 
sities.” 

In the gradual raising of the stand- 
ard, he explained, the twenty-six 
points required for clear, uncondi- 
tional admission were modified as be- 
fore by a margin of six points that 
could be made up in college, but that 
larger influence would be accorded 
the opinion of teachers and more of 
a disposition to consider each case 
by itself on other evidence thus se- 
cured, aside from the results of ex- 
aminations. 

What President Eliot accounted a 
radical departure for Harvard was 
the recognition now accorded the ex- 
aminations of the college entrance 
examination board. The faculty 
had for many years declined to do 
this, on the ground that the “board” 
had paid more attention to the 
amount of work done, while Harvard 
was more insistent on power shown 
in studies. “Any candidate,” he 
said, “can now get into Harvard 
through the boards, as through the 
regular Harvard examinations. One 
of the reasons for this action was 
that of late years, the ‘board’ has 
been coming nearer to our require- 
ments in this direction, and as we 
may hope to influence them, there 
was no reason for withholding ap- 
proval of the excellent work they 
have done.” He instituted a com- 
parison between the examination 
and the certificate system of admis- 
sion and said the latter was now the 
more general method in American 
colleges, the two systems being in 
fair competition, out of which would 
survive undoubtedly one of the two 
and he believed the one that would 


serve the best schools and students, 
rather than as has been urged, the 
less efficient schools. 

A new rule at Harvard of some 
significance, he said, was that allow- 
ing more freedom in the order of 
presenting subjects. There had 
been objections to this, but confined, 
he said, to schools presenting only 
few subjects for admission, like the 
classical high schools and some of 
the private preparatory schools. 

This change was in deference to 
the wider variety of study now prev- 
alent, particularly in preparation for 
technical and scientific courses. 

Of the other modes of ente 
Harvard, President Eliot detailed at 
great length the way of the “special” 
student, and said:— 

“We are away behind some other 
countries in this field, particularly 
Germany, where quite half of the 
Berlin University students are what 
we call ‘specials,’ whereas in ‘Har- 
vard they barely number one-tenth. 
Of the three groups into which they 
fall, those who come for a_ time to 
follow one, or, at most, two subjecis, 
are exceedingly desirable men. An- 
other group that we can serve is the 
less successful secondary pupil who 
has failed in the entrance examina- 
tions. 

,“The new committees propose to be 

hospitable also to those whose edu- 
eation has been interrupted for one 
cause or another. A more general 
change, less easy to define, is a de 
parture from the former attitude of 
a more or less ‘excluding’ character; 
of putting a candidate to the proof; 
or of asking him by what right he 
applied for admission.” 

The last way mentioned by the 
president for getting into Harvard 
was through other colleges, a prac- 
tice, he said, growing more common 
of late years and often into Harvard 
from colleges admitting by certifi- 
eate. “These, as a rule,” he _ said, 
“are good men to have. Boys are 
very apt to stick by the crowd they 
start with, and those who branch 
out into new fields are apt to have 
independent initiative in thinking and 
are not to be charged with virtually 
getting into Harvard by certificate. 
Most of them enter as_ special stu- 
dents, even if entitled to regular 
standing. We throw no difficulties 
in their way. 


The Carnegie Spe'ling Begins. 


The following announcement is 
made: “The first to adopt the Car- 
negie improved system of spelling 
are the Plainfield, N. J., public 
schools. After a careful investiga- 
tion of the matter, Superintendent 
Henry M. Maxson and Principal I. 
W. Travel of the Plainfield high 
school decided to adopt the system 
throughout the fifteen public schoo's 
in the city, in all of its essentials. 
A list of common words which will 
be radically affected was written on 
all the blackboards, and the pupils 
made copies for reference. Here- 
after all words on the list that are 
not spelled strictly according to the 
rule will be rated as misspelled, and 
the usual penalty for misspelling 
will be inflicted. It was stated by 
the principal that mistakes would 
oceur while the students were ac- 
quainting themselves with the sys- 
tem, for which they ‘would not be 
held responsible, but after a month 
all students will be held responsi- 
ble for the improved method.” 
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HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 

The University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Address, 
ee of Chicago (Div. Z). Chicago, 


J. M. OLCOTT 


Manufacturer, 
Exporter and 
Dealer in 


== £Apparatus 
Headquarters for all kinds of Blackboards for 
SCHOOLS and for Office Use. 


THE CLIMAX PENCIL SHARPENER 
A SPECIALTY 
63 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK 


Keep Your Light: 


ningRod Up: 


I. General Teachers 
II. Commercial Teachers 
Ill. Business Employment 


Registration in all departments ; ‘‘no posi- 
tion no pay”; “‘a square deal” for candidate and 
employer. Write for blanks and infermation. 


THE KINSLEY BUREAU, 245 Broadway, New York 


Nuttall’s Birds of the U. 8. 
EST ana Canada. Cloth, $3.00 

904 Pages. 110 colored illus- 

trations. 272 biack and 
| R white illustrations. 


The ideal desk-book 


00K Special introduction price 
to teachers, $2.00, postpaid 


LITTLE, BROWN, & CO., Boston 


POSITIONS 
IN 


PORTO RICO 


For the school year 1906-07, 
the Department of Education of 
Porto Rico desires to engage a 
considerable number of American 
teachers for elementary schools. 
Minimum salary, $540 per school 
year of nine months. Normal or 
college graduates preferred. Es- 
pecially good opportunities for 
young men. Full information 
may be obtained by addressing 


Commissioner of Education 
San Juan, Porto Rico 


‘Emerson College 


of Oratory 


of his own powers in ex 


Tuesday, Sept. 25th. Add 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 


Ohickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mase 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt. D., President, 
The largest school of 

4 and Pedag in America, It 
x to develop in the student a knowledge 


whether asa creative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new baild- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are sought to teach Ura! Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Li erature, 
Music, Pedagogy. 27th year opens 
ress 
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THE FAMOUS HOLDEN covers 


SELF BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


Are Used by Over 1,800 School Boards on Many Millions of Text-Books 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF MAKING THE BOOKS LAST NEARLY TWICE AS LONG 
AND KEEPING THE? CLEAN, NEAT, AND HEALTHFUL 


The Book Covers are made of Unfinished Leatherette, rendered both 
Waterproof and Germproof by Scientific Chemical treatment. One Holden 
Cover costing 1 1-4 cents apiece will last a full school year and receives all of 
the Wear, Tear and Soiling instead of the book itselt, 

The Quick Repairing Material is invaluable in keeping the Inside of the 
books in perfect repair by repairing broken bindings, loosened or torn leaves, 
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Flag Day. 


[Continued from page 494.] 


of our nation would hardly have 
stood the strain of those days of 
storm and stress. 

(Enter Maryland, boy in cotta 
and black shirt, ushered in by 
Sam, white stripe and star.) 
Maryland (speaks or sings).— 

Free worship is the star I bring, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

True freedom is the song I sing, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Lord Baltimore in early day 

Said that where’er his law held sway, 

Each man in peace to God should 
pray, 

Maryland, my Maryland! 

Betsy Ross (taking stripe and 
star)—My Maryland, you are mcd- 
est in your claims, but we recall 
still other deeds of the “Old Line 
State and are grateful. 

(Sam ushers in North and South 
Carolina, two girls in white dresses, 
with flowers in hair, holding hands, 
and with them Georgia, boy in Con- 
tinental soldier hat, or whole dress.) 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
(in concert; red and white stripes 
and stars).— 

“Twas to our shores in early days 

The gallant Raleigh came, 

To make an English settlement 

In good Queen Bess’s name. 

We sent wise, able statesmen 

To help in Congress Hall, 

Young Rutledge and the Pinckneys 

Are names you may recall. 

Our two states sent their wealth and 
men 

To carry on the war, 

Our Sumter and our Marion, 

Brave men fell by the score. 

*Tis with just pride we offer thee 

These stars and stripes for liberty. 

(Betsy Ross takes. stars and 

stripes.) 

Georgia (red stripe and star).— 

I am indeed the thirteenth son 

Of our beloved nation, 

But I am sure there is not one 

More proud of its creation. 

In early days kind Oglethorpe 

Welcomed the poor oppressed, 

Wesley and Whitefield preached to 
men 

And sought to give them rest. 

I struggled ’gainst the bitter sin 


Of human slavery; 
That fact alone my star and stripe 
Makes radiant with bravery. 

Betsy Ross (takes stripe and 
star).— 


Your tributes are worthy of you all. 


And now behold (pointing to com- 
pleted flag on wall) the emblem of 
our nation, beautiful beyond com- 
pare, ours to love, to cherish, and to 
honor evermore. 

(All thirteen states recite in con- 
eert first verse of Holmes’ “Union 
and Liberty’—right hand raised 
toward flag on wall.) 

The exercise could end with this 
or with a simple flag drill. 


FLAG DRILL. 

Sam quickly gives each a flag, 
suitable size for drill. Betsy Ross 
and Sam step aside. States fall 
into places (see diagram I.). Music, 
“Maryland, my Maryland,” either 
played on instrument or sung by a 
chorus from school. 


Diagram I. 

N. C. Md. Ga. S. C. 
Pa. Del. N. J 
Conn. R. I. N.H. Mass. 

Va. 


Flags held up and out, in right 
hand on right side, in left hand on 
left side. 

First two lines of song. 

Hold flags high, bow to audience. 
(N. B. In bowing girls make cour- 
tesy, boys bow from hips with heels 
together.) 

Wave flags in time to end of sec- 
ond line. 

On lines 3 and 4: Bow to part- 
ner, flags high and crossed, wave to 
end of 4th line. 

On lines 5 and 6: Virginia step 
back, others form three groups of 
four, North Carolina and Maryland 
facing New York and Pennsylvania; 
Georgia and South Carolina facing 
Delaware and New Jersey; Connecti- 
cut and Rhode Island facing New 
Hampshire and Massachusetts; pass 
through briskly and bow, flags 
crossed, return same way to place 
and bow. 

On lines 7 and 8: Bow to audi- 
ence and wave to end. 

Music change to “Hail Columbia.” 

Girls shoulder flags and each side 
march in front of boys and take 
places on opposite side. Boys close 
up into two straight lines. 


See 
Diagram II. 
Mass, Md. Ga, Conn, 
Va. 


(Continued on page 501.) 
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Flag Day. SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
[Continued from page 500.) 


Girls mark time, flags over shoul- 
ders, boys do short military drill 
with flags. 

Music change to “Hail Columbia.” 
Sam lead off with drum, Betsy Ross 
fall in with Virginia, others fall in by 
twos and march about, flags over 
right shoulders, as space _ permits, 
end by drawing up before fiag on 
wall and giving the flag salute: “We 
give our heads and our hearts to 


our country. One country, one 
language, one flag.” 

Note to Teacher.—This exer- 
cise could be given with no 
costuming beyond a cap and 


kerchief for Betsy Ross, and the 
name of each state, plainly printed, 
pinned on each pupil; but a little 
“dressing up” adds much to the 
effect and especially to the interest, 
and need not be made very burden- 
some. The entire costume could be 
worked out in each case, but usually 
a suggestion of the dress can be 
given with less trouble and good 
effect. As each state enters some 
simple mark of dress is suggested. 
For young “Uncle Sam” the _tradi- 
tional long-tailed coat, starry vest, 
striped trousers, and high hat would 
be best, but he might wear a broad 
collar and cuffs with stars or stripes 
on them and stars on his vest. He 
ought to look as old-fashioned as 
possible. 

The school history books are full 
of pictures which suggest the differ- 
ent dresses, and very simple mate- 
rial may be used. If the pupils can 
look up their dresses it will add to 
their interest. 


Homeward Journeys from Califor- 
nia. 


The usual first steps taken in pre- 
paring for a journey to the Pacific 
Coast, such as arranging one’s busi- 
ness to permit of extended absence, 
the preparation of the itinerary of 
the outward journey, ete., etc., do 
not seem to the average person at 
all appalling. It is, however, to the 
return journey one naturally looks 
for the grand climax of the whele 
outing, and therefore should be edu- 
cational, inspiring, and restful. To 
materially assist in this the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway has in prepa- 
ration a pamphlet which gives the 
advantages of this line in the various 
features of the same, and especially 
those things which delight not 
only the eye atthe time, but are 
forever pleasant reminiscences of 
an extensive and delightful trip. It 
is entitled “Homeward Journey 
from California.” Every teacher or 
teacher’s friend who may be going 
should have a copy for perusal, 
whether they think of traveling via 
the C. P. Railway or not. The Com- 
pany, therefore, is very desirous of 
sending a copy to everyone  inter- 
ested. Would you not like a copy? 
If so, you will confer a favor if 
you will reply at once to the Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, H. J. Col- 
vin, 362’ Washington street, Boston, 
Mass. Those which are to be 
mailed will be forwarded very 
promptly on receipt of application 
for the same. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 


SESSION 


June 25 to August 4, 1906 


Among the instructors are; Professors Runge eee Amsterdam ; John Adams, Principal 
ur 


of the University of London Training College ; 


nest Rutherford, McGill University ; Ezequiel 


A. Chavez, Sub-secretary of Public Instruction, Mexico; Frederick J. Turner, Wisconsin; 
Josiah H. Penniman, Pennsylvania; George B. Adams, Yale; Alcée Fortier, Tulane; Frederick 


Wolle, California. 


Courses in Philosophy, Law, History, Economics, Music, Greek, Latin, Fnglish, German; 
French, Spanish, Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Geography, Chemistry, Botany, Physiol- 


Geol 
Science, an 


Library Work. There are a num 


y, Drawing, Nature Study, Physi 


Education, Domestic Science, Sanitary 


r of courses for elementary teachers. 


Plan to combine attendance at the National Educational Meeting with a summer’s study at 
Berkeley at but little additional cost by taking advantage of the special N. E, A. rates. 


For information, address the Recorder of the Faculties, Berkeley, California. 


July 9, 1906, to 


ment Unsurpassed. 


Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 


Menomonie, Wisconsin 
Seven Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 
Experienced Teachers. Circular of Information on request. 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


, August 11, 1906. 


Nine Courses im»Manua!l Training. Equip- 


University of Pennsylvania YALE UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Term from July 5 to August 16. 


Instruction will be given in Architecture, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, French, German, 
Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy Fnysics, and Psychology. 

The S.mmer School is open to men and 
women without entrance examinations. 


For information, address Pror. ARTHUR © 


H. QUINN, Director, College Hall, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The University year is divided into four Quar- 
ters, Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. Ad- 
mission is granted at the ogeuee of each, on Jan- 
uary 2d, April 2d, June 16th, and October 1st. 

Graduate instruction is offered in the Graduate 
Schools of Arts and Literatures and the Ogden 
(Graduate) School of Science. 

Professional instruction is offered in the Divin- 
ity School, the Law School, Rush Medical Col- 
lege (affiliated), and the School of Education. 

Dadergreduats instruction is offered in the Se- 
nior Colleges ; and the Junior Colleges of Arts, 
Literature, Philosophy, and Science. 

Summer Quarter 1906, June 16-September 1, 
First Term: June 16-July 26; Second Term: 
July 27-August 31. Registration is permitted for 
the eutire quarter or for either term. Full and 
regular credit is given for work done. Special 
courses are offered for teachers. 

For information address 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Second Session, July 5 to August 16, 1906 
Courses in Anatomy, Art, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Commercial Geography, Education (His- 
tory and ome English, French, Geo 
German, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, 
Methods of Teaching, Physical Education, 
Physics, Physiology, Psychology, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, and School Adminis- 
on. 


These courses are designed for teachers and 
college students. Some are advanced courses 
and intended for specially trained students, 
others are introductory and presuppose no 
specialized preparation. 

In the great majority of cases, instructi 
is given by members of the Yale Faculty 
the rank of or assistant professor. 
A number of leading school authorities have 
been added to the Faculty to give courses on 
educational subjects. 

About 100 suites of rooms in the dormitories 
are available for students and will be assigned 
in the order of application. 


For circulars and further information 
address 


YALE SUMMER SCHOOL 


135 Elm Street, ~- NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


SUMMER TERM 
Five weeks, beginning July 2, 1906 

Lyiy expense, including board and tuition, 

All work of college grade given credit toward 
a 

All the charms of Maine summer resorts are 
found in Orono. 

For circulars, address 


DEAN J. 8S. STEVENS, 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
The State University 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 18 to August 17, 1906 


Large Faculty. More than 100 courses. 
urses in Household Science, Physi- 
cal Training, and Manual Training. 
Tuition for the session, $12. 
Among the prominent educators who will deliver 
lectures are: 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe, editor of the Rolfe Shakespeare. 
Professor F. T. Baker, of Columbia University. 
President L. C. Lord, of the Eastern Illinois Nor- 
mal School. 
Professor S. A. Forbes, of the University of Illinois. 
Mr. Charles A. Bennett, editor of the Manual Train- 
ing Magazine. 
Professor Charles A. McMurry, of California, Penn. 
Dr. Emmest F. Henderson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Circulars and full information on application. 
THOMAS ARKLE CLARK, Director, 
rbana, Illinois. 
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If you have a friend who will be 
interested to receive a specimen copy 
of the Journal of Education kindly 
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New England Publishing Co. 


29-A BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


FISHER AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


AND COLLEGE B 


Sits influence in securing appointments 
is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membership 
0 now good untii close of season of 1906-7. Write for circular and blanks to-day. 


SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY strece, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyisten Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Com 
Positions. Send for Special Circular on Free 


petent Teachers. 
egistration. 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y 


THE SCIENC E 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educators 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST / 


17TH YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEW YORK, 156 FIFTH Ave. 


BOISE, 


THE PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS’ BUREA 


214 S. Second Street, 
Rockford, Ill. 


Wants and Physical Directors, and Teachers to combine ath 
Recommends ATHLETIC COACHES, letic work with other branches, for positions in 
the best schools and colleges. Established lave years. Our thirty-page booklet contains many 
suggestions for conducting physical training work. 


Some New Books. 


Title. 
Lectures Facile, . 
Readings in Europ2an ° 
Premieres Lectures ...... oe 


A Practice Book in English Comp Dsition..... 
A Course in Narrative Writin ooo. Buck 
The Government of the Unite ‘States. mbtieae 
Washington’s Farewell Address, etc..... .... 
The Writings of Benjamin Franklin 
Infinitesimal Calculus 
The German 
Joseph Jefferson. 
Bob and the Guides... 
Elementary Latin 
Manual of American Literature..... .....-.. 

A History of the American Civil War. Wood& 
Ten Thousand Miles ina Yacht ...........-.+-- 
The Personality of Jesus 
Between Two Master;rs ............ 
A Little Sister of Destiny..............-+++---- 
More Stories of Married Life..... 


Author. Publisher. 


Lazare’s Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Robinson 

Hitchcock Henry Holt & Co., New York 

Moses yp seton & Co. * 
Peck ae lan Company, N.Y. 


Paulsen Chas. Seribner’s Sons, sa 


Wright 

Lon American Book Company,** 
‘ oe ‘ 


Edmonds G. P. Putman’sSons, ‘“ 
Arthur E. P. Dutton, se 
Barrows Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston 
Bradford 

Cutting McClure, Phillips & Co., N. Y. 


| Cel 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


, SALEM, Mass. 
TATE NORMAL | SCHOOL, AL 
the Principal, *S. ASBURY PITMAN. 
TATE SCHOOL. BRIDGEWATER, 


sexes. For catalogues 
the Principal, A.G. BoypeEn, A. M. 


ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 

\ ve women only. ’Especial attention is 

called to the new course of Household Arts. 

For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMOBE, 

Principal. 

Q@TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frrcnpura, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


UNIVERSITY Write for Catalogues 


wt Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 
gOMPANY® 


27 29 West 23d St. 
120 Boylston St., Room ail 


New York. 
N. B. Dept. 
STON, MA 


THE WORLD AS IT IS. 
It’s a gay old world when you’re gay 
And a glad old world when you’re 
glad; 
But whether you play 
Or go toiling away 
It’s a sad old world when you're 
sad. 


It’s a grand old world if you’re great 
And a mean old world if you’re 
small; 
It’s a world full of hate 
For the foolish who prate 
Of the uselessness of it all. 


It’s a beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal in every zone; 
The thing it must be 
In its gloom or its glee 
Depends on yourself alone. 
—S. BE. Kiser. 


Village Official (to visiting prince) 
—*Oh, our city is getting to be a 
great place! We already have a debt 
of nearly three millions!’—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 493.) 


week, with the attendance voluntary, 
and the teachers, who must not be of 
the regular staff, compensated in 
some other way than out of the 
school funds. There were 14,000 
schools, mostly of the Established 
church, taken over under the exist- 
ing act and put upon the public 
treasury. There is naturally a great 
outcry on the part of the friends of 
these schools. The Catholics also 
will Oppose the bill. 


A NEW TRIPLE ALLIANCE? 


The outcome of the Moroccan con- 
ference at Algeciras gave the triple 
alliance between Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy a severe wrench, 
for Italy, instead of siding with her 

ally, gave her aid to France and Eng- 

land. The Germans are keenly alive 
to this fact, and the German em- 
peror, with his characteristic impet- 
uosity, has shown his feeling by a 
despatch to the Austrian minister of 
foreign affairs, warmly thanking 
Austria for having acted as the “‘sec- 
ond” of Germany on the “dueling- 
floor” at Algeciras, and promising 
similar help to Austria under similar 
conditions. On the other hand, the 
help which Russia gave to Enzland 
and France has led to intimations 
from St. Petersburg of a movement 
for closer relations between Russia 
and England, and hints of a new 
triple alliance, with Russia, England, 
and France as partners. Such an al- 
liance, if it were realized, would iso- 
late Germany and would leave her 
only the uncertain support of Aus- 
tria-Hungary, a country still too 
busy with internal questions to be 
— of a factor in international af- 
airs. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
FRANCE. 


Twice within one week opportu- 
nity has arisen for attesting the 
friendship which exists between the 
United States and France. One was 
on the occasion of the commemora- 
tion at Philadelphia of the two- 
hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of. Benjamin Franklin, when a mag- 
nificent gold medal, which had been 
provided by order of Congress, was 
formally given to France by the 
United States,—Secretary Root  be- 
ing the spokesman for the United 
States and Ambassador Jusserand 
for France. Four days later, at 
Anngpolis, the body of the great 
sailor and admiral, John Paul Jones, 
which had been brought to this coun- 
try from its resting place in French 
soil, under escort of a French squad- 
ron, was formally received by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who made a fitting 
address, to which Ambassador Jus- 
serand replied in a graceful speech. 
So an historic and well-tested friend- 
ship was doubly cemented. 


Mrs, Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething. with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the zums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


It was a foregone conclusion that 
the Keith management would be com- 
pelled to retain Creatore and his 
band for another six days and they 
will be the star attraction at that 
popular playhouse for the week com- 
mencing May 7. Creatore varies his 
selections between the popular and 
high-class varieties so that his  pro- 
grams appeal to audiences of al 
tastes. The surrounding vaudeville 
bill has not lost in strength by reason 
of the headline feature and is capi- 
tally baianced in all departments, 
Included in the list of attractions 
will be found Leon Morris and com- 
pany, exhibiting a wonderful troupe 
of ponies, dogs, and bears who doa 
multitude of original feats that will 
appeal especially to the juveniles; 
Irving Jones, “the strenuous coon,” 
one of the best colored entertainers 
in the varieties; the Max Welson 
troupe of European rope performers; 
Frank Bush, Hebrew comedian and 
story-teller; the Doria trio, present- 
ing the vocal specialty, “A Night in 
Venice”; Raymond Findlay and Lot- 


tie Burke, in their mirth-provoking 
“Stageland Satire’; Antrim and 
Peters, in a mimical comedy skit; 


the Van Aukens, horizontal bar per- 
formers, and Hills and Wilson, pleas- 
ing singers and dancers. The cus- 
tomary change of the comedy and in- 
teresting motion pictures will be 
made in the kinetograph. 


NEA. 


T ake the Santa Fe. going 
to the N. E. A. convention 
in SanFrancisco.July 9-13, 
1906. 

Only line under one 

anagement,. Chicago to 
California. 

It's the cool way in 
Summer. You travel a 
mile and more up in the 
sky through New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

It sthe picturesque way. 
You may see the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 

You may visit Southern 
California. 

You eat Harvey meals, 


the best in the West. 


You travel on a safe 
road, a dustless road and 
a comfortable road. 

Special excursions on 
certain days, via Grand 
Canyon, personally con- 
ducted. 

The round-trip rate: 
Only $64.50 from Chicago 
—$59.50 from St. Louis— 
$52.00 from Kansas City. 
Tickets on sale June 25 
toJuly7,1906. Liberalstop- 
overs and return limits. 

Ask for N.E. A. folder 
and “To California Over 
the Santa Fe Trail.” 


Address. Passenger 


Dept., Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Rail 
way, Chicago 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 

LONG distance telephone does wonders through the teachers’ agency. On March 7, 1906, Mr, oe ane 
McDonald of the Education department, who is also member ot the board of education eae oe 
at Massena, came in for a training class teacher. We called up Miss Jessie Mann of Jordan, Bes, 

got her acceptance of the place, and arranged for her to go to Massena with Mr. McDonald on 
the 6:15 train, all inside of half an hour. Three days later Principal Hughes of Gowanda called 
us up toask for ateacher of mathemat- DI T Ithaca was the manand would probably 
ics. $ ANC take it, called up Mr. Clark, got his ac- 
ceptance, called up Mr. Hughes, and were instructed to have him there on Monday morning. 
The superintendent of schools at West Springfield, Mass., came in for a teacher with only 15 
minutes tospare. We called up a teacher in Sayre, Pa., got her acceptance, and he caught his 
train. It takes system to do this sort of work with certainty, but when you TELEPHONE 
have the system, you appreciate the............... 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BREWER 


We told him John Powell Clark of 


TEACHERS? 
AGENCY 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


THE 


_ ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 


- BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MERICAN 
and FOREIG 


esses, for every department 
address 


introduces to Colleges, 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
c. J. ALBERT, Manager - - 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Our Twenty-first Year Book contains valuable information not only about this Agency but 
about schools in general. Sent free to any address. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Tifth Ave: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wma. O. PRatr, Manager. 
R. L. Myers & Co., 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Harrisburg, Pa., 101 Market St. ; Denver, Colo., 1543 Glenarm St.; Atlanta, Ga., 12-16 Trinity Ave. 
One of the oldest.and best known Agencies in America, 

offer better opportu- 

nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST #2257, 23% 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTH WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full ivr formation write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 

Washington, D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,401 Cooper Ridg. San Francisco, Cal., 717 Market St. 

Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wasb.. 313 Rookery Kk. Los Angeles. Ca!.,525 Stimron Bk 
Established 1855. 


S h 0 3B. 14m St, JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
||NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Secures positions for Teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers personally recom- 
mended. Many desirable openings on our 1906 list. : 
Largest and best agency inthe SOUTH. Fifth year. Write for free Booklet. 


The Teachers’ Agency, 


Boston, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton P1. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 


THE NEW. CENTURY BUREAU 


We need competent teachers for excellent positions now on our list. Write to-day. 
(Formerly Dixon Educationa! Bureau.) 
Established 1880, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ts EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 


confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
We 


itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BL po. Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


+ 4 s H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship 


every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Agency 


WM. F. JARVIS. 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 
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Head Instructor and Director - 


Eric Pape School of Hrt 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


ERIC PAPE 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes. 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as is done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘life,’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 
Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


Saturday Morning Class, for school teachers and for 
students unable to attend the school during the week. 
Saturday Morning Class for Children. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


J' OURNAL OF EDUCATION 


| 29-A Beacon Street, = 


May 3, 1906 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES 


FOR 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 


By JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis 
and the illustration of grammatical! principies, in- 
cluding the many varieties of phrases, clauses, and 
sentences — simple, complex, and compound. 

Arranged in classes of 20 sentences each. Also 
an appendix of over 200 sentences for review pur- 
poses. 

This book may be used to supplement text-books 
on grammar; but if used exclusively, it will be 
| found that pupils will soon become skilful and 
interested — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in 
diagraming. 


Paper, Price, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
BOSTON 


The European Summer School 


SPEND YOUR VACATION 


We shall sail from New York June 20 by the S. S. Potsdam of the 


TRAVEL 


Rome, 


shall visit France, 
Naples. 


steamer on the Rhine. 


Holland-America Line and return to America about September 1. We 

Switzerland, 
Ample time is planned for London, 

We shall see the best of Switzerland, 


Italy, Germany, and England. 
Paris, Milan, Venice, Florence, 
visit Heidelberg and Cologne, take 


The time will not suffice to see all of Europe, but that of which you 
have read most and dreamed nrost is included. 


We shall have with us as leaders and lecturers a faculty of 


EDUCATION 


schools. 


University men who will keep the standard of this Summer 
School quite the equal of our resident University summer 
Among these will be Professor M. V. O'Shea of 


the University of Wisconsin, President Charles Eldred Shelton of Simpson College, Lorado 


Taft, the sculptor of Chicago, Dr. H. H. 
fessor T. L. Wright of Beloit College, 


Powers of Boston, 
Dr. George Allen of the University of Cincinnati. To 


Dr. C. L. Babcock of Berlin, Pro- 


visit the great cities of Europe under the guidance of such men adds deep significance toa 


trip of unbounded interest however pursued. 


The itinerary is leisurely and planned with the vacation 


RECREATION 


period of recuperation, both 


physical and mental, in mind. 


We shall see all that is quite worth while seeing in the 


cities we visit, but there will be no hurry or confusion. 
Programs and lectures will be optional, but plans are carefully laid to get a maximum of travel 


pleasure and profit 


Such a vacation you cannot aff 


ord to miss. It may take sac 


with a minimum of strength. 


rifice this year—and next; but the returns are inestimable 


Write for particulars t6 the Journal of Education or to 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 201 Clarendon Street, Boston 
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